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Teaching Aids for This Issue 


THE FUTURE OF GERMANY (p. 9) 


Digest of the Article 

At the end of World War II, 
many was divided into four occupation 
zones. Differences between Russia and 
the Western allies have prevented con- 
clusion of a peace treaty with Germany, 
Eastern a Russian puppet 
state, population of 19 million, 
while the Federal Republic of Ger- 
many, in the West, has a population of 
50 million. Eastern Germany has been 
conducting a war of nerves against the 
a tense situation 


Ger- 


Germany, 
has 


Western German state 
aggravated by the formation of an East 
German army in the guise of a police 
force. 

At the recent meeting of North At- 
lantic Pact in New York, it was 
made that any attack 
on Western Germany would be resisted 


signers, 
clear to Russia 
foreign ministers of the 

and Britain, 
allow 


by force. The 
es meeting 
separately, Western 
Germany to increase its police force, to 


Fk rance 
decided to 


send diplomatic representatives abroad, 
and to increase production of steel. De 
cision as to the role of a possible Ger 
man in the defense of Western 
Europe has postponed. The 
French oppose any rearmament of their 
traditional enemy unless it is accompa 
nied by an economic union between 
France and Germany providing for 
joint ownership of steel and coal pro- 
The coal-steel pool would be 


army 
been 


duction 
open to other countries. 


A LESSON PLAN 
Aim 

To help students to understand the 
problem presented by Germany in the 
world today. 


Assignment 

1. Germany today is a divided 
tion. Explain. 

2. Discuss the decision reached by 
the North Atlantic Pact countries at 


their recent meeting, in New York, on 
the defense of Western Germany 

3. What did the foreign 
ministers conference make with refer 
to Germany? What progress was 


decisions 


ence 
made on the proposed rearmament of 
Germany? 


Motivation 
Germany has been called the 
ber One problem in the world 


Num- 
W hy? 


Pivotal Questions 

l Under what 
Germany become a divided nation at 
the end of World War LI? 

2. Why is there so much tension be- 
tween East and West Germany? 

3. Will the pronouncement of the 
North Atlantic Pact signers that they 
will fight if Western Germany is in- 
vaded contribute to war in 
Europe? Defend your point of view. 

4. Should Germany be rearmed? 
Justify Why did France 


oppose the immediate rearmament of 


circumstances did 


peace or 


your answert 


Germany? 


Application 

What difference does it make to you 
personally if Germany is not united un- 
der a democratic government? 


AMERICA VOTES (p. 6) 


Digest of the Article 

In the November 7th “off year” elec- 
tion there will be 23 Democratic and 
13 Republican seats at stake in the Sen- 
ate; in the House, Republicans will 
have to win 49 additional seats to win 
a majority. and vacant 
offices vary from state to state, but gov- 
ernors will be elected in 33 states. 
Maine only state which has al- 
ready held its elections. 

Major national issues include differ- 
ences over responsibility for the conduct 
of the war in Korea, preparations for 
national defense, our policy toward Na- 
tionalist China, Communism in the 
United States, and Fair Deal legislation, 
Hotly contested campaigns for national 
office are being waged in Ohio, where 
Senator Taft is a candidate for reelec- 
tion; in California, where Helen G. 
Douglas opposes Richard Nixon for a 
Senate seat; in Illinois, where majority 


Election rules 


is the 


ltt hhh hhh hhh hhh iti itt titi sf | 


Part II, October 4, 


tions on our 1949 “KEY” 


mail it to The 


Thank you.—The Editors 


A. Below 


classroom use; M—Moderately 


{ 


your students over current-affairs roadblocks? 


Editors, Senior Scholastic, 


useful; 


1. A Divided World: Maps and Facts (pp. 
2. Democracy vs. Totalitarianism (pp. 10-11) H M U N 
(Please turn page) 


MAY WE ASK A FAVOR? 


Our special issue on YOUR KEY TO UNDERSTANDING WORLD NEWS 
1950) has been in your students’ hands for several weeks 
now. What parts of the issue have proved most useful? What's missing to help 


Teacher reactions and sugges- 


issue helped shape the contents of the 1950 edition. 
Looking forward to next year, will you now help us to provide the materials 
you need most in the 1951 edition? Please fill out this questionnaire, clip and 


7 East 12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. 


are a list of the contents of the KEY issue. Please rate each feature 
by circling the letter which applies to it (H—Highly useful and necessary for 


U—Useful, but would have preferred 


some other feature; N—Not useful for my students). 


2-9) H M U N 





2-7 


leader Scott Lucas is opposed by Rep- 
resentative Everett pat New 
York Herbert run- 


ning against Lt. Covernor Joe Hanley. 


seni in 


whe re Lehman is 


Activities 
l. Organize a town meeting in the 
Students 


The au 


assemb! auditorium ) can 


repres nt the opposing parties 
tlience can ask questions If a school 
wile town 


organize a 


meeting is not practi al 


round-table discussion in 
class 

2. Visit a local political club and 
literature, Compare 
by the opposing 


promises compare 


obtain campaign 
the promises made 


How do the 


w record the 


parties 


ith ¢) party has made in 


v 
office? 

ts 
ot Dew 


be used as a 


History or Problems 


elections can 


American 
lasses, the 
take-off point for re 
# the United States Con 
work of the Founding 


imsion of Federa! pow 


weTracy ¢ 


examination 

stitution, the 
Fathers, the exp 
in recent 


) Act), 


inization of ( 


(Legis! ative Reorgani 


myvress 
years 


Reference 
Usetul bac kg 
tound in “Congress 


Senior Scholastic 


muund material may be 
At Work a Sper ial 
February 1, 


issue of 


1950 


Our Own “Big Lie’ Department 
(p. 14) 


Were having a littl fun in this 
week's “Ade Detector” feature, In pre 
vious weeks we have exposed 


lying about potato bugs in Eastern Eu 
rope and the Korean War. A study of 
the “taked” bombing of the new | N 


building si i Soviet “Yak” will 


Russian 


Coming Up! 
in Future Issues 
October 25, 1950 


Special Issue on Russia: Four units 
taking up Russia’s past, her poesent 
government, and her place in world af- 
fairs today 

Pro and Con 
we win the battle for 
propaganda to sell 


Words vs. Bulléts 


freedom 


Can 
with 
words and use 
democracy? 

Picture-Panel Page 
origins of the Revolution 

Short Story: “The Magi 
Joseph Wechsberg—a 
hind the iron curtain in present day 
Czechoslovakia 


November 1, 
National Affairs Article 
United States; a 
Committee's investigatio 
Pro and Con: Should We 
Who Don’t Vote? 


Adams— 


Sam 


Carpet,” by 
story of life be 


1950 
Crime 
of the 


in the 


survey Senate 


Tax Th se 





Discussion Questions 
a member of the 
what might be 


Rus 


your 


l. If you were 
sian foreign office 
reaction to this picture and the explana- 
tion below it? 


> 


2. How can this picture help you to 


examine the news of the in more 


critically? 


The Duty to Vote (p. 5) 
Digest of the Editorial 


In this orial, second in a 
Senator Margaret Chase Smith 


ot Maine empha izes the need for ac 


lie 
guest edl 


series 
tive 


our democracy She 
ill eligible 


yarticipation in forums, evaluation of a 


participation in 


calls for voting by citizens, 


r 
r 
‘ 


d with his prom- 


thinking 


indidate’s record along 
rather 


Ses, and constructive 


than partisan politics 


12-14) H M 


ther teatures Ww 


comments 


Your and school address 


name 


Grade and course in which magazine is used 


SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
@otier ot Poet Offre af Dayton, Ofte, under 


a@ Publication. MeCsli ®.. Daye |, Obie 


ld you like to see in the 1951 KEY edition? 


pebliehed weetly during the seheut year Rept 
aot of Mareh 3. 1879 
Literetere, SURSCRIPTION PRICES 61.20 « rear, 60 conte @ semester. Single subscription. Teacher Edition. $2.60 « school year Singie copy 
ORs 


H M 
H M 
H M 
26-28) H M 
H M 


vs y imelusive except during shee! hel 
Oamtents coppright, 1950. by 


jaye and ot mid-term “Ente 
Scholastic Corporat! 


Activity 

Select a local, state, or national cam- 
paign for special study. Clip from 
newspapers statements by the rival can- 
didates. Paste the clippings in a scra 
book. Alongside of the clipping, ind 
cate source, date, and outline the 
arguments of the candidate. In a sum- 
mary at the end of the study, indicate 
whether the candidate's promises are 
consistent with his record. The record 
of candidates for national office is pub- 
lished by the National League of Wor- 
en Voters, 1026 17th St., N.W., Wash- 
D. C. 


Reference 

Senator 
one of the 
dealing with the 


voting 


ington 


Smith’s editorial discusses 
“Promises of a Good Citizen,” 
duty of intelligent 
“promises” are stated 
more fully in the 72-page booklet, Good 
Citizen, published by the American 
Heritage Foundation, sponsors of the 
Freedom Train. A copy of this interest- 
ing handbook may be obtained from 
the Foundation, 25 W. 45th St., N. Y. 
19, N. Y., for 25 cents. In quantities of 
1000 or more, copies of Good Citizen 
may be obtained for 13 each, 
postage paid 


These 


cents 


Struggle on the New England 


Frontier (p. 16) 
Aim 

To point out the difference between 
down-to-earth and “glamorized” histori- 
cal fiction 


Motivation 

Are you an avid reader of historical 
romances? Would you savy that these 
novels are in general a reliable source 


of history? 


Topics for Discussion 

How did the Atlantic coastal settlers 
establish the pattern for later pioneers? 
What period is covered by LeGrand 
Cannon's novel? Locate the settlement 
he describes, What was the function of 
a “Town Proprietor’? Name, if you can, 
a novel you've read recently that deals 
with another Atlantic settlement during 
the same period in American history. 
Do you feel that this novel truly supple- 
mented and clarified what you'd learned 
in class? Give reasons for your answer. 
How, according to Dr. Commager, does 
Look to the Mountain differ the 
usual blood-and-thunder historical ro- 
mance? Be specific. What is the value 
of LeGrand Cannon's kind of fictional 
“reporting”? 
Activity 

Read and report orally on any of the 
following pairs of American historical 

(Cc ontinued on page + T) 


das second Pw 


. 10 cents cock, 


red 
‘Guide 't we "Periodical 


Indeses, in Reeders 
(current school year 
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Vince Schader, with Dr. Irving Langmuir oft), makes snow in his laboratory cold-chamber 


What it takes to make a G-E scientist 


man who after two years in high school. 
discovered how to seed supercooled His first General Electric job was as a drill-press 
make them operator. When he first got into the G-E Research 


Laboratory, it was as a machinist. 


Vincent J. Schaeter is the 


clouds with dry ice and 


produce snow and rain... who has 


developed a number of meteorological But he had the scientist's intense curiosity, the desire 


instruments, including a “cloud meter” which auto to pierce beneath the easy surfaces of knowledge, 


the imagination to conceive new approaches to 


matic ally measures the mounts ot waterinac loud 
nature’s mysteries. General Electric men like Dr. 


who, during the war, he ped develop smoke genera 


tors, gas-mask filrers, submarine detectors Irving Langmuir, associate director of the Laboratory 


By any standards, he ranks as a true scientist and a Nobel Prize winner, recognized these qualities 


ind saw to it that he got his chance. 


But tf vou have tormed st reotyped ideas of what 
Stories like this of Vincent Schaefer are possible 


it takes to rise to the top ina screntihc organization 
where emphasis on research and incentives for crea- 


like that of General Electric—if you think the chances 
the tradition. By “finding” men of 


ire good of capable men becoming “lost” here tive thinking are 
consider Vince Schaefer more closely high caliber, General Electric stays in the forefront 


| of scientific and engineering de velopment. 


He had to end his tormal education and go to work 


4 GAR lL YC COV MTOHCE UP ww 
f 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 








Our Thirtieth Birthday 


N October 22, 1920, thirty years ago, 

the first issue of the first Scholastic 
came off the press. It was an eight- 
page weekly called The Western Penn- 
sylvania Scholastic. Its circulation was 
3.000 each week. Two 
Western Penn- 
from the title 
the first 


high school stu 


about copies 


years later the words 


sylvania” 


were dro; ped 
and thus was born Scholastic 
national magazine for 
lents 

The tamily of Scholastic Magazines 
has grown and multiplied 1920 
In 1931 we started Scholastic Coach, a 
| 


high school 


since 


magazine for vaches and 


directors of athletics. In 1937 we pub 
lished the first issue of Junior Scholastic 
ind Magazine 
Senior Scholastic. In 1942 added 
World Week to the family, and in 1946 
1947 our weekly 
h of 


each 


the riginal 


we 


Practical English. In 


editions of the class 


teacher 
room magazines joined together once 
each month to publish the monthly 
Scholastic Teacher. In 1948 we in 
augurated Literary Cavalcade. And 
that’s the family of mag today 
In 1948 Pox ket 
Books, the 


Teen same 


zines 


also we joined with 
Inc., as joint sponsor of 


Age Book Club At 
time we organized the Scholastic Book 


the 


Service 

For more than twenty-five years we 
have sponsored the Scholastic Writing 
Awards and since 1928 the Scholastic 
Art Awards. Through our annual 
Awards presented several 


we have 


became . 


hundred thousand dollars in cash 
awards and almost a thousand scholar- 
ships to high school students 

We are often asked how we hap 
pened to start Scholastic We told the 
whole story in our 25th Anniversary 
Number in 1945, and we'll probably 
have to reprint it 
answer 


soon to help us 


your many letters about our 
early days. We shall here 
that our student and 
always have been, dedicated to three 
One: that the junior 
high school students of 
America should have magazines pub 
lished especially for them that 
these magazines should help our read- 
ers understand and appreciate life as 
it is lived today in country and 
world so that will be better 
equipped to live full, happy 
And three 
be an exciting adventure cnd can 


merely say 


magazines ire 


propositions 
and senior 


Two 


our 
our they 
and use- 
that learning can 


ilso 


ful lives 


be fun 
As our thirtieth birthday approaches, 
we take only this brief glance back- 
ward at short history. You—our 
youthful have eyes fo 
cused on the future and what it holds 
for you. So, arm in arm with you and 
your teachers, we at Scholastic face 
ever forward, eager to be a faithful 
friend and guide of your junior and 
senior high school days. 
M. R. Rosinson 
President and Publisher 
Scholastic Magazines 


our 


readers your 





% FORD INDUSTRIAL ARTS AWARDS WINNERS * 


Imagine three exciting, discovery 
packed days in Detroit as guest of the 
Ford Motor Company! 
You'd see the gr 
Ford Rotunda 
lage, and that Ame an 
cle, the automob iSS€ 
Eight hig) 


experien< e 


lome ot the 
Greenfield Vil 


lustrial mir 
a 


at 


une 
that 
the 


sh yp 


irned 
were 
student-cra men hos school 


nroject 
pro 5s 


vere ‘outstanding 
ichievements i h ) Ford Indus 
trial Arts Awards ltogether 467 junior 

} ] ‘ ; 


ients won 


i 


irles Rice, Wo tt High School 
Peoria Il 


was the outstanding crafts 
man in the Wood Division; George 
Kreissle, Jr., Sarasota H gh School, Sar 
asota, Fla., Wrought Metal; Rudolph 
Blair, John Marshal] High School, Los 
Angeles, Cal., Printing; George Rauch, 
Salinas Union High School, Salinas, 
Cal., Plastics; Robert Giefer, St. Paul 
Vocational School, St. Paul, Minn., Pat- 


ternmaking and, Moulding; Clinton 
W. Lightfoot, also St. Paul Vocational 
School, Machine Shop; Arthur C. Hay- 
hoe, Lansing Technical School, Lans- 
ing, Mich., Electrical Work; Bil] Swan 
John ( Fremont High School, 
Los Angeles, Cal., Drawing 

Prize 
2 383 


coat 


winning entries trom 
xhibition 
and Indus- 


August 6 


selected 
ontestants, were ” 

the Museum of Science 

Chicag th from 

rough October 14 

The Indust: Arts Awards 
was founded by Scholastic Ma 
as part of the annual Scl 
and was taken over last year by 
Ford Motor Company. The « 
open to boys and girls in any 
High 
school students interested in entering 
the 1951 Arts Awards may 
obtain the rules booklet by writing to: 
Ford Industrial Arts Awards, Dear- 
born, Mich. The booklet contains a de- 
scription of the various classifications 
and prizes 


ontest 
faZzines 
Awards, 
the 
mtest is 
type of 
school school and 


junior high 


Industria] 


t Typing improves your spelling, 
grammar and composition! 
Authorities say students who 
type get 5% to 10% higher marks! 

¥% Spare-time typing jobs can 
bring you extra money! 


1. World's Fastest Portable! 


2. Rated BEST by 
Typewriter Dealers! 


So lightning-fast that in correct 
rhythm it’s impossible to jam the 
keys..,so good that Typewriter 
Dealers rate it best by more than 
2-to-1! 38 features plus full-size 
keyboard that easy to 
learn professional touch-typing. 3 
models: $84.50, $89.50, $94.50". 
Ask Smith-Corona Dealer 
about easy time-payments! 


makes it 


your 





Smith-Corona 


*These ces for all states permitting Falr 


Trade Lows. Subject to change. Tax Extra 


NEW! Shy, 
ONLY Baby brother of the 
World's Fastest Port. 
$6450 able. Weighs only 9 
Ibs. Only 3 in. high, 
1) In. wide, 12 in 
long. Has full-size key- 
boerd. Takes full-size 
stationery. Easy te 
carry! Easy to usel 


C SMITH & CORONA TYPEWRITERS INC 
SYRACUSE 1 NY 
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A Free Citizen 


Votes Intelligently 


By Margaret Chase Smith 
United States Senator from Maine 


A Guest Editorial Written for Senior Scholastic 


HE individual freedom enjoved by citizens of a de- 
irries with it the 
ndividually but also of 


articulate 


nocracy responsibility 


of not only thinking 


out loud ' t make ourselves must 
make our voices | i—together with thos« who share 
uur beliefs and opinions What I have to say on this 
important subject is keved to four words 1) Demox 
racy, (2) Citizen, (3) Think, and (4) Articulate 

One of the best definitions of a democracy is “a gov 
indirectly 


by the peopl directly, o1 


ernment | 


through a system of 1 resentation and delegated au 


thority periodical Democracy is the rule 
najority it pI illy it is ruled by only that 

of the majority t} ti s the trouble to vote. Like 
evervthing else government just what we 
Constitution defines 

ire not true American 
citizens in the full word because we do not 
exercise our franc] 
duties. We are conte! { 
To “think” is to exercise the faculties of judgment and 
reason—to put our common sense into action When 
defaulted their thinking to Hitler 
When we accept the 


f our politic al rights and 


et the other fellow do it 


the German people 
they surrendered their freedom 
statements and proposals of demagogues because we 
are too lazy to think and test them, we can blame no 
+} 


one but ourselves for 1e results 
Thoughts, to be effective 


tv that 1 


nust be disclosed. It is the 
i democratic government 


thinking out loud 


articulate major 


pute 


makes itself the pract th najorityv. For proot 


tten a re 


need o presidential el 


+} " i andidate 


* this one 
figures. Otten 


ce I ably le . 


vii m ly symbols and 


instruments of action. We 


and what they stand for 


must know our andidates 
@ Too often votes are carelessly decided on superficial 
personalities. There was a startling instance of this not 
long ago in the election to Congress of a man of un 


known ability and views, solely, it appeared, because 
his name was the same as America’s best beloved 
humorist. He was not even registered to vote in the 
election in which he won 

How can citizens make candidates take a stand and 
express their beliefs and views on matters of vital in 
terest? First, by participating in forums and public dis 
cussions. Then they can organize, or affiliate themselves 
with groups that resent their views. Finally, they 
can get out the vote 

A citizen, or group of citizens, must be constructive 
to build instead of destroy. We 


spe ik We 


must seek to improve 
must think before we should not criticize 
unless we can offer something better. If we cannot offer 
something better, it is a sign that we are not well in 
formed, or have not thought « nough, about what we are 
oriticizing. Citizens should elect those they want rather 
than defeat those they dislike 


The greatest contribution that citizens of a democracy 
can make to the preservation of peace and national wel 
the full meaning of their rights and 
1) inde 


pendent thinking, (2) making that thinking articulate 


fare is living up to 
duties as “citizens.” They can best do this by 
by translating it into action at the polls, in the forums 
and in everyday life, and (3) being constructive and 
positive in their thinking and expression 


lid 


Too often bad « andidates are ele« ted by good people 


who don’t vote 





MARGARET CHASE SMITH 


j 


ruest editorials by dis 


secol 4 serie I 
eTICaNs O1 The Promises of a Good Citizen 
written exclusively for Senior Scholastic through 
American Heritage 

if the Freedom Train 


Smith is the attractive as well as 


wperation of th Foundation 
capable United 
Senator from Maine. She is the first woman ever to 
h the Senate entirely on her own. Senator Smith was 
graduated from high school, taught briefly, and went into 
business with the local paper in Skowhegan, Maine. She 
married ‘Clyde H. Smith, who died while a member of 
Congress, and was elected to his seat as a Republican. 





82nd Congress 


Battle 
for the 


AMERICA VOT > 


Summers in Buffalo Brening News 


Control of new Congress will go to party with majority 


For ten months he has known the 
proud sensation of being “of age.” As 
Election Day, N« approaches, 
Bill knows that one of his greatest adult 
privileges is at hand. William Smith, 
will walk to the polling 

district 
help to select 


Bs. SMITH turned 21 last January 
wember 7 


ter 


qqualifie d ve 


place in his local election iden 


tify himself, and then 


women to run his local 
and the nation 

¥ Bill's first Election Day 
82nd Con 
Bill lives in me yf 33 
vote for the gov- 
Also at stake will be 
rfhic vs 


mwh election 


men and com 


munity, his state 
Highlight 
will be the selection of the 


An ! if 


tates he 


ess 
' " 
will 1180 


ernor ol his state 
lox 4) 


Each state sets its 


so that 


many ounty and state 
rules 


offic ials 
of varving lengths 


governors and other 


tHe ¢ 
all officials are 


have terms of 


in this way not elected 


at the same time throughout the na 


tion. All states except Maine elect their 


Congressmen in even-numbered years, 
on the first Tuesday after the first Mon- 
day in November. Maine votes in Sep 
This on September 11, 
Maine re-elected her Republican Gov- 
ernor and her three Republican Rep- 
resentatives. The only election 

which the through 
the 
tor 


tember year, 


day 


must be same rut 
one every four years 
voting for the U. S. President 
The voting age is 21 in 


every state but Georgia, where it is 18 


country is the 


minimum 


The Focus of the Campaign 


Bill Smith's attention will be directed 
especially to Congress. Every two years 
The 
ent Silst Congress met for the first time 
1949. It holds office until 

The Slst Congress’ sex 


> 


we elect a “new” Congress pres 
in January, 
next January 
ond session ended on September 23 
1950. Because of the present 


emergency, Congressmen decided that 


war 
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Sehelastic Chart by Era Miserek 


Seats won by miner parties eccownt for the fect thet figures de not always total 96 for 
the Senete, 435 for the House, ond 100 per cont for Demeocrets and Republicans combined 


they should return to Washington for a 
third session. At that session they will 
deal with other pressing problems be 
fore the new Congress takes over next 
Thus the members of the 8Ist 
Congress will meet again for a few 
weeks starting November 27 

The Congress elected on November 
7 will meet for the first time on Janu 
ary 3, 1951. These Congressmen 
Congresswomen) will make up 


year 


(and 
the 
2nd ( ongress 

4ll 435 members of the House of 

Representatives are elected on Novem- 

ber 7 (except the three already named 

in Maine) 


ear terms 


Representatives serve two 
of our 96 Senators are also 
The six-vear terms of 
one third of our Senators (32 of them) 
addition, there are 
caused by the 
of Senators. In 
Idaho, North 


Thirty-six 
1 
} 


elected this vear 


expire this year. In 
four other 
death or 


‘ 


vacancies, 
resignation 
(Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island) Senators 
this for two or four 
to complete these unfilled terms 


yur States 
Carolina 
are elected vear 


years 


An “Off-Year’’ Election 
The 


by the This means 
that Democrats hold a majority in both 
the House and Senate chart 
The Senate has 54 Demo- 
crats and 42 Republicans 

In the House of 
there are 259 Democrats, 


present Congress is controlled 
Democratic party 
see on 
this page 


Representatives 
169 Re- 
Labor 
Six Vacancies 

off vear- 
litterent trom a 


ear (every tf 


now 


publicans, one American party 


member ind 


This is an election, quite 


Presidential election 


vurth year). Fewer voters 


» the polls tor an off-vear election 
election In 
between 48 and 49 

itizens ted for President 
1946 only about 34 milli 


' Presidential 
nd 19458 


m peo 


t is difficult to 
ibout 


make an 
But it 
many 
r than in 


growmg popula 


elections 


194 

n, there t least five million more 
1946 » 
take 


c amp ign 


} 7 
euugipie mn in 


Pp iwe we will 


s of the 


up 
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AMERICA VOTES—1950 


HE issues, the main points in conflict, 


vary greatly from region to re- 
gion and important may 
arise. But ] three ma- 
jor issues we ¢ be su dis 
cussing tl that 


nem 
" , 
not al Democrat nad or all 


new issues 


there are at least 


Republican cand alike on 


an) 


issue 


I. The War in Korea 
Man\ Re p 
Admini 
They 
tration had no int 
South Korea the 
This, they 


nists to move 


cratic 


Korea 


island 
claim, invited 
into Sout! i 

Some Republicans charge that Secre- 
tary of State Dean cheson failed to 
give adequate support to the Chinese 
Nationalist. government. Republicans 
(and many Democ riticized Sec- 
of De tense Loui hnson to t 


lowing our 


retary 
military weak 
en, supp ysedly t mone John 
was recently replaced as Defense 
by General Marshall 
Republic ll I 
Administration 
stand 


son 
Secretary 


ins 


clearcut 
gression in ru 
be gan 

The Democrats 
that the United Nat 
land sea ind ull 
North Korean 
Korea in thre 


Democrats also say th nly 


point out 


South 
fighting. The 


| 
real blame 


PART ll 


Issues of Campaign 


Korea, Communism, and Fair Deal are three main issues 


for the Korean war should be placed 
on Moscow—which directs Communist 

wherever it Demo- 
+} aa 


he voting recor ls 


igvression occurs 
ilso 

Republicans, who 
igainst bipar 
ires ve the 


~ a much 
»f Democrats.) 


ll. Communism in the U. S. 


By overwhelming votes 286-48 in 
the House, 57-10 in the Senate Con 
d the 
President 


this law (see 


gress enacte new anti-Communist 
Trumans veto. In 
Oct. 4 
Truman finds himself op 
al} ¢ But 
d mibtle ss he in issue 
in the « umpaign Moves are already be 
to modify it Sist 


, 
meets agaim iate 


law over 


opposing 


VI 
Pre s dent 


Pp sed by The urls 
the new law 


issue } 


muressmen 
ill 
Will 
\ l 

ing made when the 
ext month 
; 


Congress 


} ) 
Many candidates may campaign in fa 


or of such revision, or they may de 


fend the present law 


Some Republic uns (notably Senator 
R. McCarthy ~ Wisconsin 

that there are Communists serv 

ng in the Federal After 
+} 


I Government 
i Senate 


investigation, none yf wse 
But some Repub- 


icans may continue the dispute. Demo 


charges was proved 


crats, on the other hand, accuse the Re- 





Pittsburgh Press 


“I can give away more than you can give away!” 


Some candidates create political issues that are simply “hogwash” 


foreign 
“playing politics” with base- 


publicans of hampering U. S 
policy by 


less accusations. 


ill. The Fair Deal 


President 


“do-nothing 


Truman 
Zz od for 
80th Con 


Two vears ago 
lambasted the 
nothing Republican-led 
With the election of the Demo 
led Sist 1948, Mr 
Truman hoped to win Congressional 
Fair Deal 

include national 
Federal aid to edu 
of the Taft-Hartley Act 


and the new Brannan farm plan. Con 


gress 
cratic Congress m 
many of his 
These 


insurance, 


’ 
approval for 


measures 
health 
cation, repeal 
gress has enacted none of these 

1949) an 
in the minimum wage rate for 
from 40 
is well as an expansion ol the 
(in 1950) 


Congress did approve (in 
IncTe ase 
workers in industry cents to 
75 cents 
social security law These 
were approved by majorities of both 
third 


long-range 


Democrats and Republicans. A 
Deal Measure the 
housing law, was also approved. In this 
House 


majority of 


Fair 


Democrats 


House Re- 


majority of 
voted for it, a 
publicans voted against it. (The Senate 
13.) All these Fair Deal 
measures are issues of the campaign. 

will take up 


Cast i 


vote was 57 


On the next page we 


some important contests 


The Columbus Citizen 


He Gets Into Every Act 


«+. but the intelligent voter will make up his mind on real issues. 





PART Il (rs 


Some Important Contests 


N° ONE can predict with certainty 


the utcome of 


ve can figure out 


likely to } Appen based 
nee And we can determine where the 


mitests 


‘ 


ff 


sidential candidate to carry Democratic seats and 13 Republican 


them, the m party 


Democrat usually 
trength in Congress 


n 19 of the last 22 


Congress and the 


oters become dissatisfied and want to and Vermont 
give the other fellow 
the total vote is lower 


perates in favor of the 


pre-election facts 


vear election. With 


This has been true 
itt-year elections 


s tree election. But 


what seems most 


on past experi 


will be. Let us crats elected President 


in this case, the seats 


Presidency, many North Dakota, Oregon 


a ] 
ac han e Also lic ans 


and this usually Senate 


out party 


In 1946, the last off-year election, the 


Republicans won control of Congress more difficult to make. Local issues and 


Significant elections that may turn the political tide 


for the first time since 1928 
they out again, when the 
took ¢ ON ZTESS from the Republic ans 
stake in the Senate 


Political experts believe that 13 
ose some of their Democratic seats 10 of them 
South) are certain to be held 
Democrats. Six of the 13 GOP seats 
Regardless of which party controls Idaho (one seat New Hampshire, 
South Dakota, 
seem safe for the Repub 
the kev for control 
next vear rests with 10 
cratic seats and seven Republican seats 
the House such estimates 


Truman and re 





SPP RPOPOPROOODD 


U. S. SENATE ELECTIONS, 1950 





STATE 


Democratic Candidate 


Republican Candidate 





Alebomea 
Arinene 
Artansas 
Calittorme 
Celorode 
Connecticut 
* *Connecticut 
Ronda 
Georgia 
ideahe 
**idehe 
there 
Indiana 
lewe 
Kensas 
Kentucky 
leviniona 
Maryland 
Missour: 
Nevode 
New Hompshire 
New York 
Nerth Carolina 
**Nerth Carolina 
Nerth Debota 
Ohie 
Obliahome 
Oregen 
Penneylvanie 
“Rhode isiond 
Seuth Carehne 
Seuth Dakota 
Utah 
Vermont 
Washington 


Wrecenun 





ee 


Lister Hilt 

Cert Heyden’ 

J. William Fulbright’ 
Helen Gahagon Douglas * 
john A. Carrol * 
Bren McMahon’ 
Wilhom Benton* 
George A Smathers © 
Welter F. George” 

D. Worth Clark 
Cleude J Burtenshow 
Scott W. Luces* 
Alexander H Campbell 
Albert J. Loveland 
Poul Aiken 

Berle C. Clements 
Russell B. Long” 
Millerd E. Tydings* 
Themes C. Hennings, Jr. 
Patrick A. McCerran* 
Emmet J. Kelley 
Herbert H. Lehmen* 
Clyde 8. Hoey* 

Willis Senith 

Merry O'Brien 

Joseph 1 Ferguson 

A S$. Mike Monreney * 
Howard Latourette 
Francis J. Myers* 
John O. Pastore 

Olin D. Jeohnsten* 
John A. Engel 

Eibert D. Theomes* 
James E Bigelow 
Werren G@. Mognusen* 
Thomes E Foirchild 


* Running for re-election 
** Special elections to Mil unexpired terms of Senotors whe died or resigned 
& New o member of the House of Representatives 


None 

Bruce Brockett 

None 

Richard M. Nixon * 
Eugene D. Milliken* 
Joseph E. Talbot 
Prescott $. Bush 
John P. Booth 

None 

Herman Welker 
Henry C. Dwershok* 
Everett M. Dirksen 
Homer E. Capehort* 
Bourke B Hickeniooper* 
Frank Cartson 
Charles |. Dewson 
Cherles $. Gerth 
John Marshall Butler 
Forrest C. Donnell” 
George E. Morshall 
Charles W. Tobey* 
Joe 8. Hanley 
Holsey B. Leavitt 
EL. Gevin 

Milton R. Young* 
Robert A. Taft* 
William HM Alexender 
Wayne Morse’ 
James H. Duff 
Austin T. Levy 
Nore 

Francis Cose * 
Wallace F. Bennett 
George D. Aiken" 
W. Walter Williems 
Alexoender Wiley* 








personalities often overshadow national 
issues, The Republicans now hold 169 
seats, and need 49 additional ones to 
win a majority. Experts, while not will 
ing to predict a Republican victory in 
either chamber, believe that the GOP 
has a better chance to win the House 
than the Senate 


Some Important Senate Battles 


Now let us look at a few of the most 
important Senate battles: 

Ohio—Senator Robert A. Taft, chair- 
man of the Senate Republican Policy 
Committee, faces the most serious fight 
of his career. He is strongly opposed by 
organized labor groups who support the 
Democratic candidate, State Auditor 
Joseph T. Ferguson. Labor unions open 
ly announce their intention to “get” Taft 
because of his sponsorship of the 1947 
Taft-Hartley labor-management law 

Illinois—Senator Scott W. Lucas 
Democratic Majority Leader, is in an 
equally serious battle with former Rep 
resentative Everett M. Dirksen. Lucas 
carries with him the prestige of repre 
senting the Administration in the Sen- 
ate. His defeat would be a significant 
victory for the Republicans 

California~-California’s political tides 
are continually shifting, largely because 
her population has grown so fast in re 
cent vears, bringing new (and unknown) 
voting strength to the state. Two mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
ure competing for the seat held by 
Democratic Senator Sheridan Downey 
who is retiring. They are Democratic 
Rep. Helen Gahagan Douglas, an ardent 
supporter of Mr. Truman's Fair Deal, 
and Republican Rep. Richard M. Nixon, 
known best for his work in the House 
Un-American Activities Committee 

New York-—Last year former N. Y 
Governor Herbert H. Lehman defeated 
John Foster Dulles, Republican foreign 
policy adviser, in a special election. This 
year, running for a full six-year term, 
Senator Lehman faees Lt. Governor Joe 
R. Hanley, who has the full blessing 
ind support of Governor Dewey 

The smal! state of Connecticut elects 
two Senators. In both cases Democrats 
re defending places in the Senate 
igainst stiff Republican opposition. A 
clear test of farmer opinion on the Bran- 
nan farm plan may develop in Iowa, 
where Albert J]. Loveland resigned as 
Secretary Brannan’s Under-Secretary to 
campaign against Republican Senator 
Bourke B. Hickenlooper 











What to de about Germany is the crucial question today; 
Germany is the key to world peace 


GERMANY— 
Where East Faces West 


PART I 
Germany—Key to World Peace 


Germany the 
Number One problem did 
the Allies cease fighting against Cer- 
many, than began fighting over 
Germany. 

As a five after 
the defeat of Germany—there are two 
Germanys: One, a Soviet puppet, the 
so-called “German Democratic Repub- 
lic,” ruled and dominated by Russia— 
in Eastern Germany Area, 46,600 
square miles; population, 19,000,000. 

The other is the Federal Republic of 
Germany, with a freely elected govern- 
ment—in Western Germany, combining 
the former American, British, and 
French zones of occupation. Area, 96,- 
600 square miles; population, 50,000,- 
000. 

Thus it is in divided Germany—in the 
very heart of the European continent— 
that the East and West come face to 
face 

Germany was and is the key to world 
peace. The source and center of two 
world wars, Germany may become, ob- 
servers fear, the starting point of a 
third world war 

Even the Korean war did not dis- 
place Germany as the topmost problem. 
If anything, the events in Korea made 
the issue of Germany the more urgent. 

Substitute East Germany for North 
Korea, and you realize the seriousness 
of the situation. For East Germany, like 
North Korea, has a large, well-trained, 
well-equipped “Soviet army” of its own. 

Will the Russians attempt to repeat 
in Germany what they did in Korea? 
Will the East German Communist army 
cross its own “38th Parallel” and try to 
invade and seize Western Germany? 
Moscow 


seems always to be 


No sooner 
they 


result, today years 


In recent months has 
stepped up its propaganda barrage for 
a “united Germany.” A united Germany 
in Moscow's double-talk means only 
one thing—a Germany completely con- 
trolled by the Russians 

It is for these reasons that Germany 
was the main topic of discussion in a 
series of important international confer- 
ences in New York last month. The con- 
ferences were held at the famous (and 


closely guarded) Suite 37-A of New 
York's elegant Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 

The Big Three met first—U. S. Secre- 
tary of State Dean Acheson, Foreign 
Secretary Ernest Bevin of Britain, and 
Foreign Minister Robert Schuman of 
France. They conferred from Septem- 
ber 12 to 14 


PART lf 
Big Three Decisions 


This conference was followed, on 
September 15 to 18, by a meeting of 
the North Atlantic Council, which is 
composed of the foreign ministers of the 
12 partner nations in the North Atlantic 
Defense Treaty (the United States, 
Britain, France, Canada, Italy, Norway, 
Belgium, Netherlands, Luxembourg, 
Denmark, Portugal, and Iceland). After 
a week’s interruption, to give the for- 
eign ministers an opportunity to consult 
their home governments, the North At- 
lantic Council met for a second time 
before drafting its final decisions. 

In the statements released by them, 
the foreign ministers spoke with the 
voice of authority. Among them, they 
represented fully 337,464,000 people— 


Hutton te Philadelphia Inquirer 


Two Worlds Meet in Germany. 


one seventh of the world’s inhabitants. 
They had united in August, 1949, for 
the primary purpose of discouraging 
Communist Russia from any aggressive 
move in Western Europe. The key 
clause in their defense pact proclaims 
that attack 
more of them in Europe or North Amer 
ica shall be considered an attack against 
them all.” 

It was in the shadow of the Korean 
war that the Big Three met. Upviously 
with Korea in their minds, they issued 
a stern warning to Russia—not to try to 
pull the same stunt in Germany. They 
announced in clear and unmistakable 
language that an act of aggression 
against the West German Federal Re 
public would be regarded as an attack 
upon the United States, Britain, and 
Frange. In short, another world war. 

Equally bold was the decision of the 
Big Three (later approved by the full 
North Atlantic Council) to end the 
state of war with Germany. (Efforts to 
conclude a general peace treaty with 
Germany have been blocked since 1945 
by Russian opposition.) The Western 
Allies, however, will continue to main- 
tain their troops in Germany and may 
even increase their number “for the pro- 
tection and defense of the free world.” 

Other agreements reached at the 
Acheson - Bevin - Schuman conference 
were: 

(1) To allow the West German gov- 
ernment to increase its police force 
from 10,000 to 40,000 men. This force 
is intended to cope with internal dis 
turbances, such as Communist-inspired 
riots. The enlarged German police, it 
was stressed, will not be an army in 
disguise, as is the Russian-controlled 
East German “police” force. It will have 
no tanks or heavy weapons. Any actual 
war, the Big Three made it abundantly 
plain, is a matter for them, not the 
West Germans, to handle 

(2) To the West German 
government to set up a Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and exchange diplo 
matic representatives with foreign coun 
tries. 

(3) To reduce Allied restrictions on 
West German economy, including the 
steel industry. 


“an armed against one or 


permit 





PART il! 


German Rearming 


The crucial question that occupied 
both the Big Three and the “Little 
how to fit Germany, the 


into the defense system 


Nine was 
former enemy) 
possible future en 
Should Germany be re-armed? 
The statement released by the North 
Atlantic ( 


against Kussia the 


emy 
vinci! at the close of the 
conferences left the 


wered. All the 


question unan 
statement said on that 
score was that “Germany should be en 
abled to contribute to the build up of 
the defense 

How the 


“most 


of Western Europe.” 

Germans could contribute 
that 
Detense 


usefully” to defense re 


mained for the Ministers of 
the North Atlantic 
cide. The Defense 


Washington on 


Treaty nations to de 
Ministers are to hold 
a meeting in Octo- 
her 24 

It is generally known that Secretary 
Acheson brought to the Waldorf coun 
cil table specific proposals on Germany's 
role in the defense of Western Europe 
Briefly 
West 


larger than a division 


his suggestion was to organize 


German military units none 
and incorporate 
them into a Western European army 

The chief opponent to the American 


proposal was French Foreign Minister 


BELeiom 





Robert Schuman. France, twice invaded 
by her German neighbor, is wary of 
any plan to re-arm Germany. Mr. Schu 
man was willing to let the West Ger- 
mans have a strong police force “to 
maintain order a fifth 
column.” But he drew the line against 
permitting them to re-arm. Moreover, he 
pointed out that there was not enough 


and to combat 


military equipment at present to re-arm 
both the North Atlantic Treaty 
tries and Germany 

It is France's policy to tie the Ger 
to the West before 
putting guns in their hands. Mr. Schu 


coun 


mans eConomically 


man said as much in a recent address 
before the U. N. General Assembly 
“Té be in a position to defend peace by 
arms,” he declared, “is the traditional 
method, but it is not the only way, nor 
the best one by which we may prevent 
war.” Instead, he said, France should 
first be allowed to bring Germany into 
the Western community by means of 
the Schuman plan 

What is the Schuman plan? It is a 
proposal made last Spring by Robert 
Schuman that all steel and coal produc 
tion in France and Germany be pooled 
under a single authority. In effect the 
two countries would become economi 
cally unified with respect to these two 
vital commodities. 


German 
Democratic 


Republic 


BAVARIA. 
n~ 
j 








Senior Beholastic map by Bra Mixerek 


Map shows how Germany is divided into East and West. 


With France and Germany as part- 
ners, the age-old economic rivalry be- 
tween the two countries, which had led 
to many conflicts in the past, would at 
last be brought to an end 

The principal provisions of the Schu- 
man plan are as follows 

1. All French and German produc- 
tion of coal and steel would be placed 
under “a joint high authority.” 

2. This high authority would consist 
ot members appointed by the two gov- 
Its decisions would be bind- 
ng on France and Germany. A United 
Nations representative would be at- 
tached to the authority and would make 
public reports 


ernments 


3}. The authority would see to it that 
coal and steel were sold at the same 
price in France and Germany, thereby 
eliminating French and 
German workers would be paid the 
Another function of the 
authority would be to modernize pro- 
duction and improve its quality. 

4. This coal-steel pool would be 
open to all countries that wish to par- 
ticipate in it.” Already Belgium, the 
Netherlands, and Luxembourg (the so- 
called have ex- 
pressed desire to become members of 
this partnership 


competition 


Same wages 


“Benelux” gountries ) 


PART IV 


Why Germany Is Split 


To round out the picture of present- 
one must fill in briefly 
background. Specifically, 
what led to the split of Germany into 
two Germanys? 
It will be recalled that following the 


day Germany 


the historic 


unconditional surrender of Nazi Ger- 
1945, the Western Allies and 
Russia agreed to divide the country into 
British, Russian, and French 
zones of occupation The over-all pro- 
gram of the Allies at the time may be 
to denazify, 
and to demilitarize the 
country. In other words, to rid Germany 
of the Nazis, to t: into a 
peace-loving democracy, and to make 
it impossible for her to wage war again. 
The however! 
cooper ite pol tically o 
Western Allies. In their own 
they set up a puppet regime 
which takes its orders from Moscow. 


many in 


American 


expressed in three “D's 


to democratize 


insform her 


Russians refused to 
economically 
with the 


zone 


innumerable efforts to unite the coun- 
try and to write a peace treaty with all 
ermany bogged down because of Rus- 
opposition. For that reason the 
Western Allies decided in 1949 to per- 
mit the Germans in their zones to form 
the Federal 


Sian 


a democratic 
Republic of Germany 

Ever the Soviet-backed 
regime in Eastern Germany has been 
waging a war of nerves against the 
Western Germans. 


government 


since then, 








Korean War Report—see United 
Nations News, page 14. 


Red Setback In Austria 


Are the Communists taking 
aim on Austria as the next 
target of aggression? 


Many people were asking that 
question after a flare-up of Com- 
munist-led riots and strikes in Aus- 
tria this month 

Austria is a little central European 
country that was part of Germany 
during World War II. Since the war 
the country has been under the con- 
trol of the Big Four powers (the 
U. S., Great Britain, France, and 
Russia). The four-power Allied 
Control Council can block any action 
the Austrian government takes—but 
only if all four powers agree 

Recently the Austrian government 
raised both prices and wages. Many 
Austrians protested that prices rose 
far more than wages 

Austrian Communists used this 
discontent to stir up riots. The Com- 
munists also called a general strike 
throughout the nation. In a general 
strike, workers in all lines of busi- 
ness and industry quit their jobs at 
once. A_ successful general strike 
would completely tie up production 
and economic life 

The Austrian general strike failed 
A great majority of the workers re 
fused to take part. Most Austrian 
workers are Socialists who are op- 
posed to communism 

There was evidence that Russian 
officials and soldiers in Austria were 
supporting the actions of the local 
Communists 

Austrian police managed to keep 
matters under control 

Last week the British asserted that 
Soviet authorities had broken their 
pledges to work with the rest of the 
Big Four in peaceful administration 
of Austria. The U. S. also issued a 
sharp warning to Russia. Our State 
Department wrote to Dr. Leopold 
Figl, chancellor (prime minister ) of 
Austria: “The actions taken by the 
Austrian government to maintain 
order in the face of recent Com- 
munist-inspired and Soviet-sup- 
ported disturbance has the full sup- 
port of the U. S. Government.” 

What's Behind It: Austria, which 
is about the size of Indiana and has 
7,000,000 people, was the first victim 
of Nazi German aggression. In 


Understanding 


March, 1938, the Nazi dictator, Hit- 
ler, forced Austria to become part of 
Germany. The U. S., Britain, and 
Russia agreed in 1943 that they 
would not consider Austria an enemy 
country. They promised to re- 
establish “a free and independent 
Austria.” 

After its liberation from Germany, 
Austria was divided into four occu- 
pation zones, one zone for each of 
the Big Four. The capital city of 
Vienna is also split into four occupa- 
tion zones. 

Austria wants to be free of foreign 
control. The Big Four have agreed 
on all but a few details of a treaty to 
restore a fully independent Austria. 
Russia is unwilling to compromise 
on these details. Many observers be- 
lieve Russia is deliberately stalling. 
If the treaty is completed, Russia 
will have to take her troops out of 
Austria. Thus the Russians would 
lose an important spearhead into 
central Europe. 

Austria is one of the 17 European 
nations in the European Recovery 
Program (Marshall plan). ERP 
funds have greatly aided Austria’s 
economic recovery. But it is not 
easy for Austrians to make a living. 
They live in a country with one big 
city (Vienna) and little good farm 
land. Nations have adopted so many 
restrictions on exports and imports 
that Austria has a hard time trading 
with other countries. 

Austria borders on Communist- 
controlled Czechoslovakia and Hun- 
gary. The Austrians want to avoid 
the fate of these two neighbors 
which fell under Russian domina- 
tion 


Turkey and Greece 


Turkey and Greece are going 
to play a small part in the 
work of the North Atlantic 
Council. 


Under the North Atlantic Pact, 12 
nations of North America and West- 
ern Europe promised that an attack 


on any one of them will be considered 
an attack on them all. 

The nations are the U.S., Canada, 
Iceland, Britain, Norway, Denmark, 
the Netherlands, Luxembourg, Bel- 
gium, France, Portugal, and Italy. 
The North Atlantic Council is made 
up of the foreign ministers of these 
nations. (See last week's issue for 
news of their decision to create 
a combined Western European 
army. ) 

Turkey asked to join the North At- 
lantic Pact nations. At its meeting this 
month in New York, the Council 
turned down Turkey's request. In- 
stead, both Turkey and Greece were 


This young lady, 23-year-old Dolores 
Tourangeau of Washington, D. C., has 
an unusual job. She paints plaster mod- 
els of fruits and vegetables so that they 
look real enough to eat—and she does it 
to protect your health. The U.S. De- 
partment of Agriculture has inspectors 
who grade more than a million carloads 
of fresh fruits and vegetables every year 
at shipping points throughout the na- 
tion. Miss Tourangeau’s models are 
standards by which inspectors judge the 
real thing. Many models are examples 
of borderline cases. They show the ap- 
pearance of the lowest possible quality 
of fruit or vegetable that can be ac- 
cepted in grading. 
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d to become consultants. Both antee. So we invite you to take part been helping them to protect them- 
ptly accepted in all our discussions and our military selves against Communist aggression 

¢ Council told the two nations, planning. In this way, we can try to (see KEY issue, Oct. 4, page 28). Mak- 
effect: “We realize you face the | bring our military defenses into closer ing Turkey and Greece consultants 
rs of aggression that we cooperation, without the risk of rather than full members of the 

ire far from our main stretc hing our forces too far.” North Atlantic Pact, is a COMpromise 

nt think we have the What's Behind It: Turkey and arrangement which may have to be 

uth. at least as yet, to Greece are the “Truman Doctrine” revised later. Until then, the US. it 

our all-for-one guar- countries. Since 1947 the U.S. has _ self continues to bear special respon- 

sibility for defense help to these two 


Mediterranean countries. 
Newsmaker ... Thomas F. Murphy , 
+] 
SEEN cosjor campaign issue in the mayor | B¥aZzil’s New President 


ilty fight In Brazil a one-time dictator- 
The new police chief, a native president has returned to 
New Yorker, was educated in par power—but this time through 

chial schools and at Fordham Law free election by the people. 
School. After 12 vears of private law 
practice, he joined the United Stat He is Getulio Vargas, 67, who 
oe a way ruled Brazil from 1980 to 1945. He 
pe was overthrown by a military upris 


New York. Earlier this year prosecu -~ 
tor Murphy won the conviction ing in 1945. Now he is the winner in 


wainst Alger Hiss. former Gover i free election for the presidency As 
nent oficial found guilty of his returns trickled in last week, Vargas 
when he said he had not aided a was far ahead of his three opponents 
Communist spy ring These opponents were Cristiano 


Murphy, who is married, finds Machado, candidate of the Social 


fer 





dishonest police nothing strange about working 
nitted the rings New York Citv. His father was chiet 
vamed by Acting clerk in the citv's Water Supply (,a 
nt Impellitteri, who re ind Electricity Department, and hi 


led William O' Dwver rrandfather served 40 vears with the 
force To cor iplete the Joao Mangabe iva 


Impellitteri is in a picture, his brother is “Fireman Eurico Dutra of the Social Demo- 
tion as mayor No Johnny” Murphy, former star relief ratic party has been president since 
pitcher for the Yankees who put out 1945. Under Brazilian law a president 

te. Judge Ferdi nany a “fire” in late innings. Now nay not be re-elected to succeed him- 
ind the Republican Pohce Commissioner Murphy is ou 


Democratic party; Brigadier Eduardo 
Gomes, a big air force officer, leader 
of the National Democratic Union 
and a left-wing Socialist candidate, 


vas named Amba ty police 


vit! the regular 
t self but must wait at least one term 
iw ! ws “ cis op ‘ “es "oO a . 
I ard 4 The di t mat the ' fire of « ‘or, and Dutra and most government off- 
f nolk ruption are a ramb the nation’s largest cit : ; 
| me rruptior ul gan ing in the nations largest city tals supported Machado Brigadier 


HORE YON 1 JOE HE NOE SONNE JE RNY NN HF J J NRE J 2 JON RO HO 0 3 20 JOE HI Gomes had the backing of the wealthy 
upper class 


Newsmaker ... Willlam Henry Harrison As leader of the Labor party, Vat 


the materials of war off in Government gas strength came from the great 
bly lines is the toug! service in World masses of poor Brazilians 

1 58-vear-old ' War II as a toy What's Behind It: Brazil is slightly 

et : expert in the Of larger than the U.S. in area, but her 

Henry Harrison, the P fice of Produc population of 49,350,000 is less than 

American name tion Manage . 


issemn 


one third of ours. Vast regions of the 


vur ninth Presi ment and lates 
ountry are unpopulated. Millions of 


4ired Harrison the War Pro 
National Produc luction Board 
w Covernmen His career re 
Departmet peats the: tradi 


poor Brazilians are unable to read or 


write 





to keep the mili om nm success story Le a\ 
School in Brookh OUR FRONT COVER 


s first mov his r went to work at $6 a The little town of Furth Im Wald, Ger- 

New York Teleph . many, once again celebrates ao 500-year- 

3 old festival. According to legend, in the 

llth century the town was threatened by 

Op, am udied er e cruel dragon. Fortunately, Udo, a brave 

night school. Before knight, returned in the nick of time from 

the Holy Wers in Palestine. He slew the 

ugly dragon and saved the town from a 

horrible fate. Each year the tale is acted 

the immense International Tele ph tie out on the villoge streets. Photo shows o 

ind Telegraph Co. The new NPA tewn boy playing port of an Arab pris- 

oner brought home from the Holy Wors 
(Acme photo) 


toed 


He was soon promotes 
} 


| he «f 
ring at 
ng he was an engineer for A.T.&T 
1948 he became pre sident t 


chief is married and has two sons 


























In 1980 Vargas was defeated in a 
presidential election, but he led an 
uprising and took over the presidency 
anyway. For 15 years he ruled as dic- 
tator of Brazil. He wiped out most 
democratic rights. But in World War 
II he sided with the democratic na- 
tions of the world in opposing Ger- 
many, Italy and Japan. 

Early in his campaign this year, 
Vargas claimed that the U.S. was “in- 
terfering” in Brazil's affairs. But he 
quickly dropped this kind of talk, 
apparently because it was unpopular. 


New Draft Developments 


Every able-bodied American 
young man in his teens faces 
at least two and half years of 
military service for Uncle Sam. 
So says Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, selective service di- 
rector. 


As General Hershey made this 
prediction he received the report of 
six special committees of educators 
and professional men. The report 
grappled with this question: Should 
young men be permitted to com- 
plete their high school and college 
education before being drafted? The 
committees said, “Yes, if the stu- 
dents are of superior ability.” 

What is “superior ability"? The 
report sets up these tests 

1. Let's take Bill Jones, a typical 
teen-ager, as an example. At draft 
age (now'l9, possibly to be lowered 
to 18) Bill would take an over-all 
examination known as the Army 
General Classification Test. In ef- 
fect, Bill would have to score a 
grade in the upper quarter of those 
taking the test. 

2. Bill's high school or college 
would then have to say that Bill 
gives “promise of definite progress 
in higher education.” And his high 
school record must be good enough 
for Bill to get into a four-year col- 
lege 

3. Once in college Bill would have 
to maintain grades in the upper half 
of his freshman class, the upper 
third of his sophomore class, the top 
quarter of his junior class. This 
record would permit Bill to enter 
his senior year and complete his 
course 

If Bill does not keep up to these 
standards, he may be drafted im- 
mediately. If he does stay “on the 
ball,” he would not be drafted until 
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Wide World 


Why should the Russians have all the fun? Photo shows scene of devas- 
tation at new U. N. headquarters, New York City, just after Soviet “Yak” 
plang dropped bomb last week, missing Secretariat building by inches. 
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he has his college diploma. Bill 
might get a further deferment if he 
enters a professional postgraduate 
course for special training 

All of this is simply a proposal. 
Even if approved by General Her- 
shey, it may have to face considera- 
tion by Congress. 

General Hershey warns that the 
need for more soldiers will not end 
when the Korean war ends. He be- 
lieves that we may have to change 
existing draft regulations that limit 
military service to 21 months and 
prevent drafting of World War II 
veterans and men with families. 


Valentine to Head ESA 


Presiden? Truman picked an 
educator to fill another post 
in the home-front sector of 
America’s war effort. 


The educator is Dr. Alan Valentine, 
49, president of the University of 
Rochester from 1935 to 1949. He has 
been named Administrator of the 
Economic Stabilization Administra- 
tion. ESA was set up by Congress 
under the Defense Production Act 


(See Sept. 20 issue). Its purpose is 
to stabilize prices and wages; that is, 
to prevent them. from going up too 
rapidly. This may be done by ap- 
peals to businessmen to hold prices 
down and to unions and individual 
workers to restrain their demands 
for higher wages. Or the President 
may order Government contols over 
prices and wages, as happened in 
World War I 

Dr. Valentine, born in Glen Cove, 
N. Y., was a Rhodes scholar at Ox- 
ford University in England, and also 
holds a number of honorary degrees. 
He taught English at Yale Univer- 
sity before becoming president of 
the University of Rochester. He 
served as a Marshall Plan official in 
1948-49 

What's Behind It: Here's a check- 
up on home-front mobilization plans 
thus far: W. Stuart Symington, head 
of the National Resources Planning 
Board, is the over-all “boss,” under 
Mr. Truman. To handle production of 
goods for military purposes is the job 
of the National Production Author- 
ity, headed by William Henry Har- 
rison (see biography on page 12). To 
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get ready for price and wage controls 
(and perhaps soon to administer 
them), is the job of the Economic 
Stabilization Administration, under 
Dr. Valentine 

Within the ESA there will be: (1) a 
Director of Price Administration; (2) 
anine-man Wage Stabilization Board, 
probably to be headed by Cyrus 
S. Ching, at present director of the 
labor - management 
mediation service. 


Cotton is King Again 


King cotton, thought to be on 
@ tottering throne, is back on o 
solid throne again. Uncle Sam 
has told cotton farmers, “Pro- 
duce all you can next year. 
We'll need it all.” 


government's 


For many years (except during 
World War II) the South produced 
more cotton than we could use. The 
Government, under its farm price 
support program, bought huge quan- 
tities of cotton to keep its price from 
falling too low. The surplus cotton 
went to Government warehouses. 
Recently Uncle Sam had been dis- 


couraging farmers from planting as 
This 


year the crop has been held down 


much cotton as they once did 


For next vear 
Agriculture Charles F 
has told farmers that we 


to ten million bales 
Secretary of 
Brannan 
need at least 16 million bales 

demand 
The Ko 


rean wal has rr reased the need tor 


Reasons for the sudden 


for more cotton are: (1 


cotton for both military (it is used 
in making explosives as well as for 
bandages 
Other increased their 
cotton buving in the U.S 3) This 


years crop is smaller than expected 


5 
and civilian uses. (2) 


nations have 


produc ing a shortage 

What's Behind It 
has moved gradually westward from 
the Southeast Ne- 
vada will probably produce much of 
the additional cotton 


Agriculture 


(Cotton growing 


California and 
next year 


experts have been 
winning Southern farmers away from 
devoted entirely 


one-crop farming 


to cotton, because the crop destroys 
This 


is especially true when other crops 


the usefulness of soil rapidly 


are not alternated with cotton over 
the vears. I xperts hope that the new 
will not en- 
soil- 
wrecking methods of cotton plant- 
ing 


demands for cotton 


courage tarmers to return to 





United Nations News 





All Korea to be United 


The Korean war is now a war inside 
North Korea. United Nations forces 
left the 38th Paralle) behind as they 
pushed northward in a double-bar- 
relled attack. 

General MacArthur, U.N. com- 
mander, fired the first barrel eariy 
this month. Republic of Korea troops 
entered North Korea along the east 
coast. Last week these soldiers cap- 
tured their first major objective. the 
important port of Wonsan, 80 miles 
above the 38th Parallel (see map in 
KEY issue, Oct. 4, page 2). 

Last week General MacArthur 
fired the other barrel. Troops from 
the U.S., Britain, Australia, and the 
Philippines smashed across the 38th 
Parallel in western Korea. They were 
driving in the direction of the North 
Korean capital, Pyongyang. Fierce 
resistance slowed this attack. 

A rugged mountain “spine” separ- 
ates eastern from western Kerea 

The U.N. General Assembly last 
week voted, 47-5, for a Korean peace 
plan proposed by eight non-Com 
munist Scholastic, 
Oct. 11, page 16). This plan calls for 
wiping out the 38th Parallel as a 
boundary and the uniting of all Korea 


nations (Senior 


under a single “independent and 
democratic government.” Only Russia 
and her satellites voted “no.” In effect, 
the Assembly gave MacArthur the go- 
ahead signal to crush the North 
Koreans in their lair. 

By 46-5, the Assembly rejected a 
Soviet plan for Korea that called for 
immediate withdrawal of U.N. forces 
from Korea. 


1951 Security Council 


Turkey's election to the Security 
Council last week completed the 
Council's membership for 1951. 

The Big Five powers (the UV. S., 
Britain, France, China, and Russia ) 
are permanent members of the Se- 
curity Council, the most powerful 
U.N. organ. Each year the U.N. 
General Assembly elects three other 
nations for two-year terms. 

At its current session the Assem- 
bly quickly elected Brazil and the 
Netherlands. But neither Turkey 
nor Lebanon, the candidates for the 
third seat, could get the necessary 
two-thirds majority. Finally Leba- 
non withdrew. India, Ecuador, and 
Yugoslavia, whose terms have’ not 
expired, complete the 11-member 
Security Council for 1951, 


Harris & Ewing 


Rural women's groups have launched a “Betsy Ross” campaign to make United 
Nations flags. The first flag made under this program was presented to President 


Truman by 


(left to right) Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt and two 4-H Club girls, 


Charlotte Ingraham, 15, Ellendale, Del.; and Mary Ann Long, 18, Shelby, Va. 














HE COLONISTS WANTED SELF-GOVERNMENT -- 
AND THEY ALSO WANTED NEW LAND, THE FRENCH 
CANADA 


a) PLOTTED WITH THEIR INDIAN ALLIES TO 
WALT THE EVER-WESTWARD GROWTH OF THE COLONIES. 











YORK, TO PLAN OUR 
DEFENSE - 




















WITH : 
THAT THE COLONIES ELECT 
PRESIDED OVER BY A PRESIDENT- 
BY THE BRITISH KING. NOT A SINGLE 
$ “ALBANY PLAN OF UNION" IN 
FRANKLIN'S OWN STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA-- 
/ 
“WE HAVE MADE A 
TREATY WITH THE IROQUOIS 


INOIANS. 
NOW LET US FORGE A UNION AMONG 
\y THE 

t 


THESE COLONIES ARE A ROPE 
OF SAND, LOOSE AND UNCONNECTED.” 
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ING TO COOPERATE. 

XT “ADVENTURE” WE'LL 

THE COLONIES FINALLY 
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By HENRY STEELE COMMAGER 


Professor of History, Columbia University 


Struggle on 


ho wants to get 


away from his rather bedraggied home, 


very ordinary boy w 


strike out for himself, acquire land, 
and farm it There is, of course, a 
romance, but a homely one. Naturally 
Whit doesn't want to goSoff alone into 


the wilderness of northern New Hamp- 
shire. He falls in love with the tavern 
| 7 ; 


keepers da ghte Her father /pposes 


‘ narriage uit the minister per 


les th father hang his mind 


} 


sua t 
ind all ends well is bride 
paddle up t] writ with such 
States of America, A History. by Riegel and Haugh (Meribuer’s voridly goods as they have, portage 
Founding a Home in the Wilderness (Painting by Stanley Arthurs) iround the mumerous ls. make their 
vay up beyond Squam Lake to a 
r] HEN we think of pio ! ) ived the pattern of mn \ t ywnship that is pust be ing opened up, 
.\ i eering it is usually in « ife that was followed, wit! take out their claims, .and proceed to 
ction with the W the west s, in later westward m A ie log ibin and begin 
Oh {i sissippi it no bette: farm! 

MI i " \ ike on the Ne 

than hal Let rut 

Look to the Mounta 


How Communities Were Started 


s unpretentious w resting here is the rich- 
classic. It relates t) tory he t $ : Thus we learn the 
tlement of a tow! rite i tho f acquiring land, Land was 
New Hampshire in ¢ 77 ' t ad just for the taking, It 
has an authenticity that ver , ; acquired from Town Proprietors 
novels ever achiev ell Town Proprietors were usually a 


| 
DVI it i me of t 


an t it mM ( t i} tors who were given 
sufficiently appreciated Roval Province t » to a township on condition 
d 1770s New Eng t young people move " ) hey ttle a certain number of 
und Virginians and r cheaper, lai tl i yple « within a certain number 
pushing t along vnc! I 5 at are Settler and proprietor reached 

let irgain: In return for a hundred 

the settler pi mised to 

number of acres—usu- 

w twenty—within three 

Id a house of some 
' ) ) t. Once dozen or so settlers had 

there are nai 1oved into a town, the Proprietors 
titanic | ts ‘ id something valuable—e.g., a going 
Boone tt wmunityv—and they could sell off the 
f the land 

noney at all- 

gston—went into 

ss ft ywnships ind 

community gomg 

money waited 

Livingston had 

l { untry, hewed some 
techniau ’ naling | nee! \ d e1 I roads, cleared land, started some sort 
dermess acls n i " t it cx ' communit and then bought into 


trave ‘ i ] an n i t Was a ¢@ U ncerm 








the New Eng 


LeGrand Cannon tells us not-only 
how these communities got under way; 
he tells us, in abundant detail, how a 
singie tarmer 

If 
work 


New 


just 

the trontier 
helpe 1 the 
came how the 

} 


the later comers here best timber 


was, and helped thet i Ouse OT 
lear out st 
Mr Cannon Wives us 

New Englat 

mosquitoes 

l 


imps 


of upper 
flies and 


the hazards of slippi 
] 
falling 


} 
‘ 


swilt rive 
th 


into 
re axe Zang 
ting ff a few 


m the lumberers, o 


{ 


trees 
children gefting 
t} 


' ' 
lost in the 3 nere are ) 


woods, But 


but what 


great catast 


ippen to an pi 


1 
mnes rot ig 


might h meer ian 


\“ here 


Echoes of Quarrel with England 

Nothing, in fact iappens to the 
yung couple or to the hildren that 
happen to anyone They 


land, the u 


might not 


clear theis Cn Fh peat 
f } 

and a voke of oxet wuild an ex 

tension on thei: win their 


wav to modest p 
And—agait 

ness township fills up 

families a year, thet 

the end of a decade 

a hundred people there 


some of the younger men are 


ther ire perhaps 
And lre i ly 
striking 
out for themselves into new land 

The period of the is the 1770s 
-the period of the An in Revolu- 


tion. However, e« f the quarrel 
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No. 2—American History in Literature Series: 
Look to the Mountain, by LeGrand Cannon, tells 
an euthentic story of settlement in New Hampshire 


with the Mother Country are dim and 
muffied along this wilderness frontier. 
No one quite knows what the quarrel 
doubtless, that 


Boston or 


something 
folks in 


no one feels Anh 


is all about 
concerns the rich 
Portsmouth vital is- 
sue here ‘on the trontier 
There illuminating discussion 
ind one of the farmers 
tT word of it le pret lence 
is probably just the way it 
the aver age ftrontie 
idence.” 
mu think thi 
ung to come on an 
s New H umpshire Provin 


H umpshi e State? In lepe 


y 
gi 
t 


what?’ 
Well, from 


Engl und 
iow him 


come ove! 


the way they 
him rigged up. England ai 
bothered that I know of 
not have vou. but I 
Zuess 
“That mas . ] nuldn’t 
to haul 
lamps 
never 
they 
mouth 
hoot nor be s} it tor 
Yhey talk about 
] never paid any taxes to am King’s 
ifficer, they never me after me 
N w I ain't a slave, eithe: 
as IT know.” 
“No,” Hackett 
know that you be.” 
Ar d vhere's your 
if ou rot + tie up 


4 


goin t’ 


gin of tea taxes 


agreed 


Indepen lence 
Yorkers, 


people 


‘ with 
mnecticut 


the rest of 


Virginians and ¢ 
and and. well. whoever 
‘em be?’ 


the disc just as 


pioneer 


And $0 
it must have gone in many 
households in 1775 and 1776 

Yet in the end Whit goes off to fight, 
just as some of his neighbors do. What 
is it that persuades him he ought to goP 


land Frontier 


No high-sounding doctrines, no theories 
about colonial or imperial rights, but 
a very practical consideration. Word 
comes that Burgoyne is pushing south 
along the New York-Vermont border, 
und that with him are Indian allies, If 
he whips the Yorkers—and anyone, so 
Whit thinks, can whip Yorkers—maybe 
he will turn on Vermont and then the 
Indians will be let 
knows where it all will stop. It is In 
lians Whit goes off to fight rather than 
the British i id $0 do I 


his 
wighbors 


loose and no one 


many of 


The Battle of Bennington 


As Mr. Cannon has been careful not 


to over-dramatize pioneering, he is 
ireful not to over-dramatize the war 
We ire not treated to any 

battle scenes, but to a sort of 
eve view of the Battle of 
And there is nothing verv heroic 
the way Whit fights 
from eating bad meat 


I 1icks 
nis | 


splendid 
worm’s 
Bennington 
about 
sick 


He manages to 


First he is 


the battle 


1 ¢]} 


off a « ouple 
in i t 


ished on 

a musket. That is the end of 
rvices. He is nursed back to 
ind makes his way home to 


his wife and children. And that 
1) 
il 


strength 
is the 
was with almost those who 
under General Stark and fought 
British and the Ben 
nington. So it know, in 


battle— 


Hessians at 
was, too, we 
nany another Revolutionary 
King’s Mountain, for example 

We shall see later 
consider Ole Rolvaag’s book, Giants in 
the Earth—what pioneering was like in 
the Far West. The circumstances were 


when we come to 


different, as was the physical environ- 
ment, but the basic problems were 
much the same as those that Whit Liv- 
ingston and his Melissa met and over 
came. This experience of working with 
nature to solve simple problems of get 
ting a living and creating a community 
has played a large part in American 
history and in molding American char- 
acter. And young Whit and Melissa and 
their tow-headed boys may be taken as 
the prototypes of the American. 





A quiz on facts, ideas, and words in this issue. Score totals 100 points. 


1. GERMANY 


A. Using the numbers 1-4 place 
each of the following events in their 
correct chronological order. Each 
counts 4. Total 16 

a. Outbreak of the Korean War 

b. Division of Cermany into occu 

pation zones 
ec. Signing of North Atlantic Pact 
d. Decision of foreign ministers to 
Western 
send diplomatic representatives 


permit Germany to 
abro ad 
My score 


B. On the line to the left of each 
of the following statements, place the 
number prec eding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence 
Each counts 4. Total 24 

i. All of the following 

occupy parts of Germany 
Russia 3. Italy 
France 4. Britain 
population of the Federal 
Western) 


countries 
except 


! 
b. The 
Re public 


is about 


# Cermany 


50 million 
100 


follow ing are 


l 19 million 3 
2. 25 million 1 million 
All of the 


ministers who represented their 


foreign 


countries at 

New y ork 

l C,eor ae Marshall 

Dean Acheson 

; Firic st Bevin 

4. Robert 
d. All of the following are signers 

~f North Atlantic Pact, except 

1. Italy 3. Iceland 

2. Egypt 4. Belgium 
ministers at 
September 1950, meeting in 
New York agreed to all of the 
following, except 


1 recent meeting in 


except 


Schuman 


e. The toreign their 


1. to permit German diplomatic 
representation abroad 

2. to increase the size of the 
German police force 

3, to permit an increase in Ger- 
man steel production 

4. to establish a German army 
without delay 

Two countries which are con 

sidering joint ownership of their 

steel and coal industries are 

1. France and Germany 

2. Ireland and Iceland 

3. Britain and the United States 

4. Russia and Sweden 


My score 


ll. WHAT'S THE GOOD WORD? 


Place the number preceding the 
correct explanation in the space to 
the left of the italicized words. Each 
counts 5, Total 20 


a. bipartisan: (1) agreement by 
two political parties; (2) 
nority party; (3) a leading cam- 
paign two opposing 


views 


a mi 
issue; (4) 


1) the right to vote 
French immigrants; (3) a 
Fair Deal law 
tlement of disputes 


franchise 


> 


4) peaceful set 


delegated authority 1) 


of a dictator 


power 
loss of power 
(3) authority in democracy 


4) power given to another to 
exercise 
demagogue 1) a tvrant 


wealthy person 3 speake t 
who seeks popularity by false 


4 spe iker who de 


confidence of the 


promises 
serves the 
common man 


My score 


iil. STRUGGLE ON NEW ENGLAND 
FRONTIER 


Write T opposite a true statement, 
F opposite a false one. Each counts 
5. Total 20 
1. Look to the Mountain tells the 

story of the settlement of a 

Maine town. 

. The “Town Proprietors” are a 
group of men in charge of local 
government 
Whit Livingston falls in love 
with the daughter of a Town 
Proprietor. 

To the people of Kettleford, 

America’s quarrel with England 

seems remote and unreal. 


My score 


IV. SECRET OF COON CASTLE 


In the space opposite each letter, 
the number of the correct an- 
Eath counts 5. Total 20. 


‘vins Nat's grati- 


write 
swer 
a. The narrator 
tude by 
l. saving his life 
2. shooting a buck 
3. locating a black-fox squirrel 
After taking a wild creature's 
life, Nat 
1. waits for a space in complete 


silence 

2. says grace 

3. saves the animal's head for 
mounting 

The narrator's father refused to 

join the hunt for Reddy because 

he 

1. dislikes Cash Wyble 

2. believes only dogs should do 
a killing 

3. wants to catch the fox him- 
self 

Two vears ago, Reddy had won 

Old Bandit’s loyalty by 

l. bringing him food when he 
was hungry 

2. freeing him from a trap 

3. sheltering him from a hunter 


My score 
My name 


Quiz for issue of October 18 


My total score 


1950 


Answers in Teacher Edition 





:\ WORDS to 
e the WISE 


WORDS OF THE WEEK 


euditor—A noun. Person authorized to 
exarmine accounts 

Benelux—An adjective. “Portmanteau” 
formed by blending parts of two 


In this case, the first 


word 


or more wor is) 


Netherlands 
lux) are 


Belgium be 
Luxembourg 


letters in 
(ne), and 


com 


bined 


FRONT-LINE WORDS 


Most forms of specialized human ac 
tivity have a 
That goes for war too. Match words with 
definitions by writing the number of the 
correct definition in the right hand group 
opposite each word in the left-hand group 


vocabulary all their own 


1. scouting of enemy 
territory to get infor- 
mation 


a. demolition 


2. adapted to both land 
and water 
tract of land consid- 
ered from viewpoint 
of its military advan- 
tages 
destruction 


is sector 
c. amphibic 
terrain 
reconnais cannon or artillery 
. barrier of artillery fire 
. subdivision of a de- 
fensive system 


coalition of groups or 
parties 


sance 
barrage 


—__g. ordnance 


Answers in Teacher Edition 
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si ae 
=" Coon Castle 


‘VE been visiting the old Cane River 
place again. Last Sunday I went down to 

the Branch to look at Coon Castle, the 
great lightning-blasted oak with the dark 
hollow between its roots and the two other 
hollows far up in the trunk. There it was, 
just the same as when I was a shirt-tail kid 
in these woods. I never knew who named 





it, but there have always been coons living 
in Coon Castle, as long as I can remember 
and as long as my father could remember. 
There's a pair in it now—not ordinary coons, 
mind you, but supercoons. Only a king 
could hold a castle like that. 


was a secret between a fox and a coon— 


but Old Nat, the hunter, knew it too 
we ad — - o~ 


a gecageies STAD sh 7" ’ 
> Sak < eae A 7 “ye . ate 4 5 0 4 . ns ~s 










it's a mighty coveted place, you see, 
topping the big rise at the bend of the 
There's « lot of fungus growth in 
the lower hollow, and a great patch of 
it stretching all round the tree. It would 
take something as smart as a coon to put 


river 


a thing like that to use. There's a story 
connected with that fungus, and I'm 
writing it all down now because I don’t 
ever want it was 


to forget the way 


and it's a long time since it happened 

I ve well the old coon that 
lived in the castle when I was a kid of 
Old Bandit, he 


was known to every hunter in 


peeve) bee 
fourteen was called, 
and he 
the con ' H vias respected, too 

ld Nat Stemline 
kety bark-« rvered 


was 
cabin 
il n the Branch trom our 


He hunted 
Somet 


and trapped for a 
nes he guided city hunt- 
but not often 
commotion of city 
A nls He 


used a 


m bear or deer hunts 
hated the 


. 
Vat men 


and “uns in ‘ leep was a 


still-hunter and never log him 
self 

Nat repaired guns for the men of the 
district and he was an expert fly ties 
too Anglers usecdl to say 
country could make artificial fies like 
Nat. His flies were so lifelike they all 
| to take 


And that's the way 


no one in the 


seemed about ind swoop 


wihe 
is cabin door 


alt ecte 


mut 


they | the big old rainbow trout 


too 


| NEVER knew Nat well As One would 


friend. He that 


He wore moceasins ot his 


know a close wasn't 
hin ot treat 
own making. His old leather coat was 
weathered to the hue of bark and earth 
and all 


things that are exposed winter and sum 


and stones and lichen those 


mer to every kind of weather. He wore 
an old félt hat 
nate shade 


# the same indetermi 
He was as much a part of 
leat 


him unless he 


the woods as the breeze or the 
Y mi never 


You 


rust 


shadow 5 si 


wanted vou to never heard him 


coming; voud turn around and 


there he'd be heside you 
Nat had a pet coon that had free run 
! Nat 


of his cabin. He was a wild one 
him 


liked 


could yet 


could do anvthing he with 


but m rive Ise him 
Hunter . knew 
let him strictly alone under pain of Nat's 
lasting enmity. Oh 
to tell wi 


of the bovs of 


near 


ibout the coon and they 


| haven't the words 
it Nat meant to me and most 
the district 


dim and 


He was a 
romantic hgure fabulous as 


Robin Hood 


l was verging 


w Daniel Boone 

m fourteen then and 
steeped in the Indian tales of Fenimore 
That was the year I set out to 
w Nat 


( OOpe 


win old Nat over. I you see, was 


Reprinted by permission from Collier's 
Copyright, 1950, by The Crowell-Collier 
Publishing Co 


the living, breathing replica of all the 
buckskin heroes I'd ever read about 
But I had a time of it trying to woo 
the old man, for my family didn’t ap- 
prove of him. We Tygarts had quite a 
name in the land in those days and they 
had great hopes for me at home. They 
didn't want me turning into a woodsy 
and prowling all day after a hound-dog. 
They wanted me to get away from Cane 
River and become a lawyer or a doctor 
But it was summertime and there was 
und every day I'd contrive to 
get away to the woods. I'd watch and 
wait for old Nat's comings and goings. 


mM « hool 


‘Tunas was magic for me in all the 
said. He recognized no gulf 
human and animal worlds 


old tat 
between the 
He always spoke of an animal as if it 
But I'd never been 
He didn't like 
He'd 


mono 


vere t human being 
ible to get close to him 
kids in Z 


fuestion of 


ifter that you couldn't get 


ibout his cabin 


answer a two in a 
syllable but 
” him 
old S$) 
I ranged the woods stalking 
with the rifle till I 
at a hundred 


a word out 
I had an 


Spare time 


urps rifle and all my 
Came practicing 
could drive a nail in a tree 
feet and bark a squirrel on a branch 
ninety feet overhead, bringing it down 
stunned or dead and never a mark on 
it, with all the skill of a Leatherstocking 
hero. I learned dezens of secrets of the 


woods: the hillsides where the deer 


bedded and fed 


buried eggs of turtles and alligators in 


where to find the 


the spring; the secret place in the 
swamp where the white egrets nested; 
the daily habits of Big Reddy, the Cane 
River fox 

Reddy 
and the smartest fox in the country. I 


Most hunters 


was a well-known character 


had seen him many times 
of the region had run him at one time 
or another with dogs. Often my father 
had Thefe 
bringing Reddy to earth or laying him 
low. He knew every dog in the region 
He'd made fools of more dogs than 
But that 
kind of fox must hunters liked 
Everyone had wondered where Reddy 


was very little chance of 


there were hairs in his brush 


was the 


denned. | tried to find out that summer, 
but I could. | 
thing else about him, though. For years 


he'd been a respectable fox, but now he 


never found out some- 


was falling from grace. Once | met him 
at high noon with a fresh-killed pullet 
in his mouth. Another time he passed 
two tell-tale feathers 
on didn't like to see 
that. But I kept all those things to my- 
self. I thought that knowing about them 
might be useful sometime 

Often I tried to spy on old Nat, but 
that took a deal of doing. Nat was sharp 
as a lynx cat. You never could see him 
first. If vou tried to follow'him he'd 


close by me with 


his lean chops. | 


know it in a minute. He'd break his trail 
and trick you and then you'd feel like 
a fool and take off for yonder like a 
rated dog. 

Once when I was lying hidden in 
dense fern by the river, Nat happened 
by along the trail. It was fifty or sixty 
feet away and he couldn't have had an 
inkling I was there, yet when he came 
opposite he stopped short and studied 
the ferns suspiciously. Then he went 
He knew someone 
There never 
was another woodsman like Nat. 

One day | learned one of his close 
secrets. I saw his pet coon leave the 
cabin and | followed him, right to the 
foot 
climb up to the second hollow in the 
trunk inside. All coons look 
alike, but 1 knew then that Nat's pet 
was old Bandit himself, the wiliest coon 


I thought 


swiftly out of sight 
was there watching him 


of Coon Castle, and I watched him 


and po} 


in the Cane River country 
about that for weeks 

The book of the woods opened for 
me fast. I was learning through patient 
watching the things old Nat was born 
with or knew instinctively. I had sworn 
never to demean myself to him. I main 
tained an Indian dignity and an aloot- 
ness the equal of his own. It was hard. 


Go. E in the fall we met on a far 


trail. My heart leaped as always at sight 
of him; I wanted to hurry forward and 
ery out, “Hello, Nat.” But I said nothing 
and stood looking at the woods as he 
came silently up. Some ground spiders 
were coming up a nearby rise through 
the dead leaves; a couple of others were 
climbing the trunk of a hickory. 

“Goin’ to turn cold right soon,” I said 
briefly, indicating the spiders. I haz 
arded that guess from something I had 
read about spiders seeking high ground 
before bad weather came. 

He nodded almost imperceptibly. His 
glance took in my rifle, not without ap- 
proval. “Might even snow,” he said, and 
pointed beyond my shoulder with a 
knobby, parchment-colored finger with 
a jagged broken nail. How many hun- 
dred-weight of earth, rock and trap- 
iron had Nat handled, I wondered. 

I turned the way he pointed and my 
sharp eye picked out a swamp rabbit 
half hidden in its form. Its coat had 
turned almost white, an unusual thing 
in these parts. I nodded as Nat had 
done, then we passed on silently, as if 
we had talked too long and said too 
much. Once | half turned my head and 
was aware of Nat gazing after me. A 
great pride filied me 

But greater pride was to come, for 
my prediction came true. A week later 
it turned cold. There was a big rain 
and later it snowed, a very rare thing 

Continued on page 22) 
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F YOU have a place, some people, 

and a plan, you have the makings 
for a party! Why not give a party next 
weekend or the following weekend? If 
you need a reason, there’s Halloween! 
(See Halloween Special below. ) 

A school evmnasium, an empty store, 
a barn, a a church basement, 
the attic kitchen, back 
porch, or living room of your heme- 
all are likely And 
any place you choose will look festive 


garage 
basement 


places for a party 


if you use plenty of imagination and 
“elbow grease.” 

Issue the first invitation to your par 
ents and the second to your best friend. 
Parents are invaluable as greeters, chefs, 
A best friend is 
a helping hand and willing stooge when 


butlers, bouncers, etc 
you want to spring a new game on the 
rest of the gang. By inviting a few neu 
friends to join the easy 
phere of friends who 
together,” you add spice and excitement 
to the party. 

You needn't be 
Ogden Nash to dream up a clever invi- 
tation. But if you'd rather, you can de 


friendly atmos- 
always go around 


an Al Capp or an 


pend on plain white paper or the tele- 
phone to bring the same eager “Thanks. 
I'd like to come.” 

Ask your school or public librarian to 
dig up some party books. Go through 
these books for suggestions for mixers, 
ice-breakers, and stunts, keeping in mind 
the limitations of your party place and 
your guests. Because most games begin 
to drag after twenty or thirty minutes, 
you'll want to make a long list of games 

Plan to alternate paper and pencil 
games (brain-teasers) with shoe leather 
and space games. Avoid games which 
eliminate players as the game is in prog- 
ress—the first few to drop out usually 
become bored and restless while waiting 
for the game to end. Be sure you don’t 
seem to be acting “bossy” as you keep 
the party going trom one game to the 
If a couple start to dance, and 

join don’t turn off the 
record player and insist on charades, 


next 
others them, 
just because it’s on your schedule. Wait 
until the dancing dies down and then 
start another game 

lf you remove valuable and breakable 
objects from the party area before the 


fy diy the 


party begins, no one will experience the 
deadly despair that arises during a party 
when something gets broken. For the 
same reason, if you borrow records from 
your friends, insist on “old” ones, clearly 
marked as to ownership. 

Decorative paper plates, cups and 
napkins not only cut down on k.p. duty 
but also help to carry out the theme of 
the party. Plan to serve refreshments 
that can be prepared the night before, 
or simple refreshments which can be 
quickly assembled. 

Good parties always end in the 
kitchen, so don’t hesitate to organize 
those people-who-never-know-when-to- 
go-home into a clean-up squad, Put it 
this way, “Would you mind sweeping 
up the pumpkin seeds on the floor be 
fore you go, Joe?” Maybe he'll sweep 
and go! 





HALLOWEEN 
SPECIAL 


Invitations. White ink on black paper 
bats, witches, pumpkins; drawings of a 
four leaf rabbit's foot, 
toad—pasted or drawn on white paper. 


clover, spider 


Messages in invisible ink (white vine- 
gar) which can be read only when put 
to a flame 
Decorations. A dim room huge 
webs of twine 
Shocks of corn 


apples 


spider string or crepe 
autumn leaves, 


Jack-o’-lan- 


and false 


paper 
candles in cored 


terns, paper ghosts, goblins 

one for each guest 
Games. Meeting of the ghosts. The 

ghost of Eve seeks the ghost of Adam; 


the ghost of Josephine looks for the 


fac es 


ghost of Napoleon. The names of the 
male ghosts are put in one hat—for the 
and the names of the female 
ghosts are put in another—for the girls. 
Each draws a slip on which is written 
“the ghost of ” Girls are blind-folded 
and told to find the ghosts of their hus 
When a girl locates a boy 


boys 


bands she 
names her husband or the person she 
thinks is her 


zhostly mate the two become partners 


husband. If he is her 


who are now paired for a dance or 
i game 

Threading the Pumpkin Seeds: Give 
ac h bov da threaded needle and his 
partner a cup of wet pumpkin seeds. 
At the signal to start each girl takes one 
seed from her cup and gives it to her 
partner. He spears the seed with his 
needle and runs it down the thread. As 
soon as he has done this, the girl hands 
him another seed to thread. When time 
is called, the couple with the longest 
sagd necklace wins 

Murder: Slips are passed out to each 
guest. One slip says “detective” and 
another says “murderer.” The lights are 
turned off, and the players move around 
in the dark until the “murderer” chooses 


his “victim” who screams and falls to 
the floor. The “detective” cries “Lights!” 
and questions all the players who must 
truthfully. The murderer 
may say anything he likes. The detec 
tive must solve or give up the case. 


answetT him 


Commit three murders, then stop 

Apple stunts. If a “fortune” is in- 
serted in each apple, “ducking” is even 
more exciting. Put apples in buckets of 
water or suspend them from the ceiling. 

Apple or flour.” From the center of 
a doorway hang a string which is fast 
ened to a stick, so that the stick is 
parallel to the floor. From one enc of 
the stick suspend a thin cloth bag filled 
with flour, and from the other end sus- 
pend an apple. Start the apple and the 
bag of flour spinning around. Then tell 
the guest to try to grab the apple with 
his teeth. If he succeeds, he'll be fortu- 
nate in all matters of love; but, if he 
fails, he'll get a “brush-off.” 

Refreshments. Apples, pop-corn, cider 
or apple juice, milk, and doughnuts. 
“Witch's brew” in a big kettle (chili 
con carne or baked beans) and thick 
slices of brown bread; devil's food cake 
with peach ice-cream. 
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hereabouts. It was colder than any win- 
ter wed ever known r 5 

Not that my 
came. Sometimes Nat was paid to catch 
animals for zoos or furnish specimens 
for some museum. Down in old Freed 
Pennix turpentine day I 
heard Nat telling Freed that he had a 
museum order for a black fox squirrel, 


long after big chance 


woods one 


one of the rarest and shyest animals of 
the woods. He'd be paid enough to tide 
him through the winter, Nat said, if 
only he could find one 

It's five years or more since I set 
black flier,” Freed 
said. “Rare as blue roses, them scapers 
are. You'll hunt far.” 


eves on a Pennix 


| FELT the hair stir along my neck as 
I listened. | didn't say anything, but 
next morning early | was standing undet 


Nats 


opened his door. It 


cabin when he 
gave 
start as | stepped out of the shadows 


the kind of start he'd often 


a big pine by 
him a rare 


beside him 
given me 
I know ‘ black flier 


I said in a voice quiet as the dusk 


vhere there's 


Nat 


beneath the trees. “I'll show you if you 
like.” 

His pale blue eyes looked square at 
me, and I saw that I had him at last 
He stepped into the cabin and came 
out with a light gun. We moved away 
two shadows among shades, troubling 
the stillness of the woods so little as 
hardly to have been there at all 

A whole week I had spent watching 
each day from the depths of a fern 
thicket till I discovered the hole in an 
old dead maple where a fox squirrel 
lived. It was one of the secrets I had 
guarded long, and | gave it to Nat. We 
were more than an hour creeping up to 
the secret place in the woods, and it 
was another hour before the fox squir 
rel appeared, clinging to a high limb 
exactly like a clump of dry Spanish 
THOSsS 

Nat got him 
a hundred feet 
for that 
mounted 


a beautiful eye-shot at 
It had to be that wa, 
specimen was going to be 

Nat waited for a space in complete 
silence, after all movement had stopped 
in the the maple. He 
never failed to do this after taking a 
life. It instinctive ritual of a 
natural mystic. Nat hated to take life 
though he was a hunter born 


leaves below 


was the 





TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Put some fruit? upon your cereal 
Te make that wmple dish ethereal 





You'll be surprised at the 
when you top if w 


other fruit Fruit 





enly new flavor in cereal 


Telalelale bs 


pe acne: 


tamins and 


“Tll connive to give you somethin 
for this, kid,” he said as he picked up 
the prize. 

“Don’t want anything! I know where 
there's another black one,” I said. This 
was not quite true, but it was effective. 

Then, using sheer will power, I 
turned and slipped away in the woods. 

What old Nat connived for me was 
my first deer hunt. The season had 
come round and Nat stopped me in the 
woods one day and told me to be at his 
cabin before daylight next morning 
Deer hunting was a man’s business, and 
Nat, the mightiest hunter of them all, 
was taking me with him as a gunmate 

In the misty cold before the dawn we 
moved like two phantoms up along the 
hardwood slopes behind his cabin. I 
was taut as a bowstring and hair-trigger 
nervous. I might muff something, and 
then Nat would snort and cast me off in 
disdain. Killing your first buck—that 
was equal to coming into manhood in 
those rl Young Freeman Tedder had 
shot him a buck at fifteen, but no kid 
I'd heard of had ever done it, going on 
fourteen 

This was a still-hunt, an Indian hunt 
As we neared the ancient feeding 
ground of the deer, Nat whispered a 
few words and we spread out silently, 
two hedged hunters, equal and reliant 
on one another. It was wonderful 

Soon we were far beyond sight or 
sound of each other. The mist swirled 
in smoky streamers against a landscape 
vague and heroic. Everything was cold 
and vast. The slightest sound was mag 
nified in the stillness. The chuckle of 
the distant Branch became the lapping 
of the storied Ohio, river of danger. I 
thought about Nat, of Rogers’ Rangers, 
Chief Pontiac the proud, old Ching- 
achgook, and Asher Norris threading 
the perilous country of the Delawares. 


|, wasn't near light yet when, ahead 
of me, a drifting whorl of mist stopped, 
moved on, stopped again, then bound 
ed buoyantly down the slope. The old 
Sharps leaped to my shoulder. My eye 
always keen one in the 
woods, but that shot was a miracle, for 
there was neither time for eye to lower 
to the sights nor light to aim. Yet what- 
ever had bounded through the air 
pitched forward with a bleat and a rat 
tle of stones and stayed bone-still. It 
was a fat buck, and as I came up, it lay 
as if it were asleep, a ball through the 
heart. The buck was tan-gray all over, 
like the very stuff of dusk. 

A kid's faith is a strong thing. That 
was what won for me that morning— 
and all that concentration on marks- 
manship that had gone beyond skill into 
intuition. | was standing still a little 
way off, the way Nat did over a kill, 

Continued on page 24) 
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QUIZ : Are you POSTed 


QUESTION: What did the “sign of 
the grapes” mean? 


ANSWER: Before most people could 
read, a sign in the form of a bunch of 
grapes symbolized a place of entertain- 
ment. Today grapes mean.a great deal 
more. Besides being good “eating enter- 
tainment,” they are also a source of 
sugar, called dextrose, used to flavor 
many foods, including prepared cereals. 


QUESTION: What kind of experi- 
ment is this scientist conducting? 


ANSWER: He is watching the effect 
of “food” on these two plants. The 
healthier plant has been given the right 
“food.” Although it isn’t as quickly ap- 
parent, the same is true of growing boys 
and girls. That’s why it’s important for 
you to eat properly, starting each day 
with a body-building breakfast. 


QUESTION: What is a body-building 
breakfast? 


ANSWER: This breakfast at the right. 

While giving you energy to see you 

through the day, it also contributes to 

your growth. Quick, skimpy breakfasts BREAD AND 
not only lower your daily alertness and BUTTER 

. . (or fortified margarine) 

coordination, but can endanger your 

future health, too! So make body-build- 

ing breakfasts your daily habit. 


' * . .» for instance, 
Post's new, 
easier-to-eat 
Grape-Nuts 


Products of General Foods 


Ary A\l The famous POST Cereals 


Post Toosties Sugor Crisp Post's 40% Bran Flakes Post-Tens Grape-Nuts Grope-Nuts Fickes Post's Wheat Meo! 


itil 

















Oe ORE NAGE PRED AEE 


Stert the day with « break- 


fest bew! of extraordinary 
feed value and flaver... easy 
te eat...easy te digest - 


1 eunce (1 cup +) crispy 
corn flakes 


4 ounces (4 cup) milk 
1 teaspoon sugar 
1 fully ripe banana 


(an average serving) 


UNITED FRUIT COMPANY 


Pier 3, Morth River 


N.Y. 6, M. Y. 
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when he came up. The dawn was just 
beginning to break so that I could see 
the look on his face as he stopped and 
peered. 

“Six tines,” he muttered. “And clean 
through the heart.” His voice was 
changed. “I'll liken to call that a shot.” 

It was almighty praise from him. For 
a minute | telt queer and | almost cried 
—but | went stolid instead, holding my 
teelings in. | knew English, good school 
English, but | said simply, “I'd liken to 
give you the meat and hide, Nat.” 

He nodded as he knelt with his knite 
and set about the skinning and cutting 
up. The head I've aiways kept. It's 
mounted over my living-room _fire- 
place. eee 

Well, youd ghink that would be 
about all, wouldn't you? But it wasn’t. 
I was due for still another winning that 
fall. It was my year. 

The time had come round for my fa- 
ther to begin talking fox again. Once 
each year in late fall he would have a 
high old fox hunt with dogs. Usually it 
was Big Reddy he and his friends 
would run. Father wasn’t out after the 
fox's brush; it was the pleasures of the 
hunt he loved: the long day afield, the 
lovely mournful cadence of hound mu- 
sic talking to him across miles of woods 
and fields, And no other fox could give 
him half the sport that Reddy could. 


B. I this year it was all different. 
Keddy had been getting too big for his 
pants. Hea been higntailing his way 


| about the country all summer, stealing 


ducks and chickens from almost every 


| farmer along the river. Father himselt 
| haa tost a couple. infamously familiar 


with men and dogs, Reddy had been 
robbing hennouses where others of his 
kind didn't dare to trespass. He fed on 


| eggs and young chicks, too, whenever 


the chance ottered. By fall he had 
achieved a reputation beyond that ot 


| any fox that had ever raided the region. 


Every settier knew him, but by Novem 
ber they'd turned ugly and swore to 
hunt hin down 

Reddy's latest escapade had been the 
raiding of the poultry yards of old Cash 
Wyble, a well-to-do landowner down at 
New Canaan. What Cash Wyble said 
carried a long way through the piney 
woods. Cash was mad, and he organized 
a genetal fox hunt for the express pur- 
pose of bringing Big Reddy low. So 
Father's hunt was spoiled 

The time for the big hunt was the last 
day of November. I was excited about 
it all until I saw that Father had no 


pleasure in this hunt. He and several 





other oldtimers, who took pride in the 
chase, refused even to lend their hounds 
to Cash’s hunt. 

For this was a chase that broke the 
ancient and time-honored rule of the 
hunt, established for hundreds of years, 
which said that only the dogs might do 
the killing. Big Reddy was to be shot 
on sight, Cash Wyble had decreed, pro- 
viding the dogs couldn't bring him 
down. Poultry or no poultry, that went 
against the grain in Father. Old Nat, of 
course, had no truck with such affairs 





The hunt started on a Saturday 
morning with the biggest turnout the | 
piney woods had known mmany years 
Cash Wyble was there with his two 
hounds, and Freed Pennix and old Sam | 
Wetherwax; the Ballard boys with their 
coon hounds, and old Rashe’' Howe from 


“I'm sixteen, how can | watch my weight?” 


You don’t have to be a frail to be a stand-in for Liz 
Taylor. But if you're over-plump, firmly cut out the 
gook nibbling and eat at regular meals. Biggest 
mistake of a would-be-thin girl is to skip breakfast 
seemed thactann The counted dvive or lunch. This leads to an oversize appetite later in 
spread out in a great half circle. The the day when you're less active, less likely to use up —s o 
sound swept for half a mile ahead of calories. When you -pass up a good breakfast main 

them. dish, like Rice Krispies and milk, you miss out on important vitamins 
and minerals, too! 


Hat Creek with his nine grown sons 
mounted on mules. The dog pack, 
swelled by mongrels from the town, 





Porens moped around the house | 
that morning. Old Nat I could not find es ‘ “ A 
at all. Weakening, I went up into the The gang is dropping IN.ee 


hills to keep tab on the chase. I didn’t | 


want to see Reddv killed, but I couldn't | a é (\ what $ good and different 


stay indoors. I couldn't stay anywhere. I | Ox. Ve to serve with ice cream?" 


read the sounds that came down the 


breeze, and I saw the hunters get the | 


Rice Krispies Marshmallow Squares by 
first glimpse of their quarry a little be- 


— nite. ~~ themselves are good enough to launch 
fore noon 4+ , _ 

Reddy was used to the chase + - arta _ ane x peg —— 
Warned by the trail song of the pack, Here's the recipe: Cook '4 cup butter 
he'd taken it easy for the first two hours. | or margarine and }4 pound marshmallows (about 24 doz.) over hot 
trying to lose them among the maze of water until syrupy. Add }¢ teaspoon vanilla if desired and beat thor- 
trails along Turkey Branch. His wiles oughly. Measure 5 cups of Rice Krispies in greased large bowl and 
came to him as he needed them, but pour on marshmallow mixture, stirring briskly. Press into greased 


he’d never known a chase like this. At 9” x 13” shallow pan. Cut into 2 dozen 2'4-inch squares. Sensash! 
midday, with the dogs pressing close, 


he sought the rocky hill crests that held 
little scent. Twice I saw him from a 


distant hill. His dripping tongue lolled an ‘ 
out and I knew how bis heart must be Why so much fuss about eating 
pounaing. He was using every trick he a good breakfast?” 

xuew now to throw off the dogs. All | 
that I didn’t see, I could piece together | 
by the sounds 











You'll be just as sharp as a gum drop on a 

The lene aries afarnenn chess banen. | bolt ‘n’ run breakfast routine it’s been 
Neither dos nor huntess were wastine | proven! But a breakfast that includes milk 
strength in noise now. Reddy continued ’n’ cereal serves you a good hunk of the 
to match and mock the best wiles of the nourishment you need daily for good health and growth. Also, the 
pack, but his lead was shortening. Once energy we burn up has to come from somewhere! Try Kellogg’s Rice 
he all but lost them when he leaped a Krispies tomorrow morning—or any time you need a quick refueling. 


pasture fence and ran among a herd of It’s a delish dish, too... not one dull spoonful in those crispy rice pops! 
cattle to cover his trail. But the far- 


ranging pack soon worked out the 
riddle. 

I ranged far and aimlessly that after- Fora better breakt3st 
noon. I was miserable. My heart was 
all with the fox. To me, as to Father, b 
he was an old friend. Old Nat was no- better eat Ulloggis 
where to be found 
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Four oclock came. The warm trail 
the hills never slackened 
The dogs were working out Red- 
dy’s tricks as fast as he could execute 
them, allowing him no chance to rest 
his straining lungs and legs. Far to the 
south, tattered storm clouds were gath- 
ering. It would rain. 


song from 


morw 


Aw: JTHER hour and the broken, 
angry notes otf old Cash W yble’s horn 
sounded through the hills. The dogs 
and I knew why. Reddy 
had run across a terrified gray fox, min- 
gied his own trail with the other's, then 
leaped aside among rocks, forcing the 
foolish gray to run for him. It was glori- 
ous—the craft of the thing. I'd seen it all 
op a tar hillside. 1 stood up and shout- 
ed; | couldn't help it The dogs had 
rushed on tor a long way after the gray 
hatin't yet found where the 


were at fault 


and they 
trail broke 
And 


‘ inelined 


Reddy 
trails along the 


now was threading the 
Branch, just 
the haffled 


sounded nearly a 


where I sat. while 


the 


hoe low 
baying of pack 


mile away. The old tox must have run 
hitty 

record even tor 
the end of his 


thickets 


close to miles since morning~a 
But he was 
Twice I 


below He 


him bear 


strength saw 


him in the noved in 
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Fisher Body Crat wnans Guild will even 
sead you pi s and sug@estioas | get rou 
started oad thew you how to work out 
your own designs 


as © 
hen pate 


Nimety-aine young men like yourself have 
(emld scholarships already —.9,546 
other boys hove woe awards worth over ot 


$4448 000! ow have «a good chance 


Five! 


eon 


you'll have great func 
pew today 41d 
734 Awerds—Worth $65,000 

8 University Scholarships (choose your 
own university!) worth $1,000 te $4,000 
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Guild Convention. « Cash Awards—vup 
te $150 each. & Mode! Builders’ 
Chests. 
and Senior groups. f the son of o General 
Meters employe wins, bis 
duplicated for the next boy 


The Rules Are Simple and tasy 
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if you live in the Unived States, and if you 
were at least 12 
tember | st 
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through 
16 through 19) 
Ne entry fee 


aae 


a car according w your own ideas of 
demga. Full instructions furnished free 

MEMBERSHIP CARD! 
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PLANS AND 


a ma%® His hindquarters rolled with 
weakness as he went, and there was a 
heavy ball of mud plastered to his trail 
ing brush from the many streams and 
plowed fields he had crossed. I saw him 
pause to drink, and fall forward in the 
water. But he had put it over on them, 
the old strategist. I was exultant as | 
descended the bluff toward the stream 
I felt light as the sunlight. 

I moved down the Branch toward old 
Nat's cabin, where Reddy's trail seemed 
to be heading He must have his den 
close by, | thought, as | hurried along 
the stream. [caught one last glimpse of 
him slipping through the laurels. | 
crept up quietly to the big clearing 
where Coon Castle stood, watching and 
listening, wondering how Reddy had 
vanished so completely 

As | stood there, 
from the throats >t nineteen dogs burst 
out again in broken harmony as if a 
dozen church bells had started clang 
ing all at once 
haying 


a sudden clamor 


They were muct 
the trail 
worked out Reddy's ruse 
wring, the 
i¢ clouds above them in specu 
Only the 
would have picked 
there'd been no 


mask of Big 


neareT 
song Thev'd 


My eve 


and the 


now 
swept 
over the cl woods 
gat! 

lation 
sharpest wo« 
out what I 


ment. It 


Then suddenly | saw it 
xis eye 
saw, tor 
the 


move was 


Reddy. He was looking out of the high- 
est hold near the top of Coon Castle! 
He was sitting, calm and easy up 
there, smiling a little with flacking 
tongue. There must have been’a sort of 
ladder going up inside the rotting trunk, 
at the top of it, 
And then just 
the masked 
showed for a mo- 


and he resting 
vena out at the world 


Was 


him in the other hole, 
face of old Bandit 
Coon and tox in a single tree! 

I suddenly 
me. It was 
stepped out of the thicket 
sound. He the 
and I knew my secret 


be slo Ww 


ment 
As | 
knew someone 


old Nat. He 


stood there staring 


was beside 
thout a saw 
face 


was his 


oe 
Ou Nat!” The words were wrung 


from me—a sort of gasp His eves held 
mine a moment que shhoning 
1 said, “No, Nat! | promise!” 
“They're a-comin’,” he said 
above the 
gust of wind 


Dark clouds were welling 


woods. There and 
big 
leaves a Dusk 

The hound chorus 


Nat and | just s 
the 


was a 


lrops of rain began tapping the 


bove us had almost come 


was very close 
stood there waiting, 
as thunder rent and 
the first rain slanted through the trees 


Every minute was against the hunters 


now 


clouds apart 
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now. The storm, the day's end—both 
worked to keep Big Reddy's secret. 

Then the first of the dogs came tear- 
ing up, all dripping with Branch water, 
racing the storm. The hunters, two or 
three minutes behind, were a soaked 
and sorry lot. At the edge of the clear- 
ing the pack was confounded. It was.as 
if the fox had run himself clean out of 
scent as he reached the glade. The dogs 
spreac! out and quartered back and 
forth, silent and puzzled. One or two 
trotted right over to Coon Castle and 
smelled round the hollow. My heart 
was thudding. The fox was out of sight, 
but I shook in my boots. What would 
happen when they found his hide-out! 
Nat's eye turned to me, signaling si- 
lence, but the dogs left the tree as if 
they were dejected. I never knew till 
much later that the taint of fungus, 
growing thick as it does around the tree 
and clearing, kills the scent of an ani- 
mal. 

I just stood there close to Nat, show- 
ing nothing, but holding hard inside, 
helping to weave a magic ring-pass-not 
round old Reddy that none might pene- 
trate. 


FiaLty Cash rode up and called 
out to Nat, “Seen anything of a red fox 
passing this way?” Nat just pointed an 
arm vaguely upstream, without answer- 
ing. 

Then we heard Cash calling the hunt 
off, and they were gone, men and dogs 
1 stood there in the soft rain, the grow- 
ing night, with Nat standing beside 
me. I heard Nat's voice like part of the 
dark itself, saying: “I'm liken to be 
right proud of you, kid.” 


For just an instant his hand lay on | 


my shoulder as he said it. It was almost 


more than I could bear. Tears ran with | 
the rain down my wet face, but they | 
went unseen in the dimness. That was | 


my great winning, my initiation into 
the cult of finished woodsmen 


As we turned toward the Branch 


trail, Nat spoke again—whole sentences 


this time something reserved for only | 
the chosen few, as he told me one of | 


his deepest secrets. | knew something 
about the strange comradeship that 


sometimes works between animals. But | 
ynly Nat knew why Big Reddy was al- | 
lowed to take sanctuary in the depths | 
of Coon Castle. a stronghold that for 


centuries had harbored only coons 
One night two years before, Nat de 
clared, Reddy had come upon old Ban 
dit helplessly caught by his forepaws 
in a trap. He hated traps and he'd dug 


the thing up, clog, chain and all. And | 


later, deep in the hollow of Coon Cas- 
tle, Bandit’s wife must have worked the 
trap loose with her black monkey-like 
forepaws that were almost like hands. 
Neither fox nor coon had ever forgotten. 
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"Tops, don't miss. +i Werthwhile. 
"Seve Your Money 


i" “THE GLASS MENAGERIE (Wor- 
ner Brothers. Produced by Jerry Wald 
and Charles K. Feldman. Directed by 
Irving Rapper.) 


YOUR EDITORS have chosen Warner 
Brothers’ The Glass 


or 

gS é, 

Be" 

B (outs of the 

SE Month, 
TEOP THE WO\ TI 


Menagerie as their 
Movie - of 
Month for Septem 
This film won't 


spellbind movie 


thee 
ber 


Coe;rs who ire look 


ing for a snappy 
plot, but those who 


for 


and ‘ 


care character 


s 
E 
5 
6 


values more 
} 


than uperficial ex 


amination of the fabric of life will rate 


The Glass Me nagerte 
hest 


among the vear's 


The film has been adapted for the 
screen hy Tennessee Williams from his 
prize-winning play of the same title 
(The N. Y. drama critics voted it “the 
best play of 1945.”) Mr Williams’ pur 
pose is to examine the hepes and dis 
appointments of a family who struggle 
with poverty in a St 
tion 


Louis slum sec 
He does not resort to melodramatic 
incidents to highlight this theme, but 
merely gives us “a slice of life”~as we 
might find it in almost any big cit 

The Wingfield 


by a mother (Gertrude Lawrence 


family is dominated 
who 
ibout her youth 
The bleakness ot 
} 


her 


is torever reminiscing 
as a Southern belle 


her te 


present existence prompts 


nag at her son and daughter to impro 

the hope that their 
the 

former 
Arthur Kennedy " 


lull 


themselves—in 
may 
semblance of its 
Tom Wingfield 
poet at heart, feels 


Cess restore family to sor 


social status 


trapped by his 


a job at which |} 


job at a warehouse 
must keep plugging in order to provice 
for his mother and crippled sister 
mother’s constant prodding makes 
dream of running away to see the 
world 

Tom's sister Laura (Jane Wyman) 


because she is crippled—has retreated 


into her own world of make-believe. 
She spends her time listening to old 
phonograph records and playing with a 
collection of glass animals. When Laura 
runs away from typing school (where 
her mother has sent her in the hope 
that out a business 
career for herself), her mother decides 
solution for 


she may carve 
that marriage is the only 
Laura, What plot the film has revolves 
around Amanda’s frantic efforts to scare 
up a “gentleman caller” for Laura 

Gertrude Lawrence brings great vi 
tality to the but 
does not arouse the sympathy for the 
character that the late Laurette Taylor 
Broadway production 


role of Amanda she 


did in the 

Jane Wyman is somewhat wooden, 
but on the whole her portrayal of the 
painfully should delight 
those who admired her acting in Johnny 
Belinda. Arthur Kennedy, as 
excellent. (Come to think of it, 
Kennedy® do d 
Remember his performan es in Boomer 
Kirk Douglas, as 


Laura's one and only “gentleman caller,” 


shy Laura 
Tom, is 
we ve 
never job! 


seen poor 


ang ind ¢ hampion? 


is perfect. He plays a_ brash, good 


humored 
Wingfields 


te he real world 


voung man who, unlike the 


has adapted himself com 





“Clothes Make the Man” 


A Crossword Puzzle by Jeannine Roseler, 12th grade, 
Convent of Sacred Heart, St. Joseph, Missouri 
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STUDENTS are invited to submit crossword puzzles for 


publication in Scholastic 
built around one subject 


Magasines. Each puzzle should be 
which may be drawn from History, 3 OM 


Art, Scienee, or any field of knowledge. Maximum 50 words, 


of which at least 10 must be 
puszle published we will pay 
definitions and anewers 
- heol and arade. 


7 East 


clude purele . 
Give name, addres 
ter, Senior Scholastic 


related to the theme. For any 
you $10.00. Entries must in- 
on 
Address 
12th St... New York 3, N. Y. 


after an 
Riding w! 
sheets. Vest 
Puszle Edi- To press 
with the 


separate 


ruthit 


Sixt note mt reyusic 
scale 
Celestial 
Part of aw 
Earnest 
Owed 


Jawa 


sphere 


mans 


varlal 


| ( Latin) 

nan s blouse-like gar 
ment 
Worn by a woman in the 


Easter Parack 


her 
56. Merit 
59. Prefix meaning 
60 j 


yugh 


thr 
Girl's nickn 
62. Digit of th 
4 The 
66. Father 


anne 
toot 
# I 


" 
mpective 
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POP SINGLES 


# # 2 Vagabond Shoes and Some 
Days There Just Ain't No Fish (Colum- 
bia). Pearl Bailey with Gil Evans Orch. 
Pearl brings a real voiee and her won- 
derful vitality to two good songs, the 
first a blues lament with a nice trumpet 
backing, the flipover some good-hu- 
mored fishing philosophy 

+ # # I'm Gonna Hang Your Pic- 
ture in the Post Office (RCA Victor). 
Lisa Kirk with Henri René Orch. 
There's a gentleman wanted in the 
hearts department, and Lisa Kirk de- 
livers a spirited threat in his direction. 
In the Frank Loesser tune on the B-side, 
# # Life Is So Peculiar, we couldn't 
make much sense out of the 
writer's complaint. (It seems that Mr, L 


is put out because there’s nothing to 
but | 


breathe—but air, nothing to eat 
food, etc.) Lisa sings Life wholeheart- 


edly, so maybe it means something after | 


all 


+ + Patricia and Watchin’ the Trains | 


Go By (RCA Victor). Perry Como with 
Mitch Ayres Orch 
Good-bye! There’s a new 


Good bye 
“girl” song 
Perry's “darlin’ Pat,” an Irish colleen, 


isn't as irresistible as Laura and Amy | 
and a few others. but she'll do to pass | 


the time away 
challenger in the far - away 
league 

#HHCant Stop 


Victor). Betty Hutton 


places 


Talking 


RCA 
with an amusing and breathless recital 


her reappearance on the 


of the virtues of the guy she adores. | 


But you have to be a real Hutton fan to 
take the explosions that assault your 
ears in #2 Orange Colored Sky on 


the back 


FOOTBALL ALBUMS 


If your living room is often the place | 
for the mob scene after games, it might | 


be good party politics to invest in a 
lively 


chorus in ## A Medley of College 
Songs; Columbia offers Percy Faith and 
chorus in #2 Football Songs. You 
can’t go wrong either. way! 


SERIOUS LISTENING 

#2 Franck’s Symphony in D 
Minor (RCA Victor). Pierre Monteux 
and San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra. The recording of Franck’s lovely 
lyric symphony that Monteux and the 


San Francisco Symphony made a few 
years ago has been one of the best- 
selling symphonic releases. Their new 
version has been recorded largely to 
take advantage of recent advances in 
recording wm tre We thought the 
first Monteux reading was excellent. 
This one with even better acoustics and 
engineering is practically perfect. 
+i The Heart of the Ballet (RCA 
Victor). Leopold Stokowski and his Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Coinciding with the 
opening of the ballet season, Stokowski 


29 


offers selections from six of the most 
popular ballet scores: Giselle, La Spectre 
de la Rose, Les Sylphides, Sylvia, Swan 
Lake, and The Nutcracker 

We have no quarrel with the above 
selection; however, we personally don’t 
care for these anthologies of miscel- 
laneous pieces. If we're in the mood 
for Swan Lake, more often than not we 
want to hear all of it.There are argu- 
ments in favor of the assorted package, 
though. What do you, our readers, 


think? 








song- | 


Irene, | 


The backing is a new | 


"CA | 
The queer the | 
nuclear fission school of singing makes | 


label | 


album of college football music. | 
RCA Victor offers Vaughn Monroe and | 





oR cle-facts 


TELEPHONES ON THE MOVE 


CURB SERVICE 


In more than 150 cities and along 
hundreds of miles of highway, tele- 
phone-equipped cars and trucks are 
radio-linked to the world-wide tele- 
phone network. This is made possible 
by the Bell System’s growing Mobile 
Telephone Service. 


SEA VOICES 


Tugs, fishing boats, passenger liners, 
freighters and yachts are within talk- 
ing distance, too—by telephone. 
Voices travel part way by wire, flash 
over the water by radio. Some 
13,000 vessels are using Ship Tele- 
phone Service. 





TRAIM TALK 


Seven famous streamliners are now 
equipped with telephones. From 
them passengers can call (and be 
called by) almost any telephone in 
the world. Thus Mobile Telephone 
Service keeps home and office 
nearby. 


The “traveling telephone” is one example of the many ways your tele- 
phone company is making your telephone more useful and more valuable. 


(y 


BELL TELEPHONE 


SYSTEM 





Kyle Rote, the $.M.U. halfback who al- 
most beat Notre Dame single-handed. 


Old King Kyle 


Texas Dallas 


exact—the stars at night are 


D** 


leep and bright. But the brightest stat 


P in the heart of 
bye 


4 all dues its shining in the daytime! 
Im talkiv sbout Kyle Rote, the daz 
ziing halfback of Southern Methodist 
University 

Kyle skvy-rocketed to 
against Notre Dame 


the 75.000 fans who saw that 


national tame 


last season. Few ol 
m 
game will 


ever his three touchdowns in the 


handed, Kyle 
vreadth of smashi ig 


| -g nning 


winp 
5.M.1 
point vut 


a thuke 
They 
years igo 

ng ground 

st Uregon 

me protes 

the greatest 


iistory of the 


vershadowed 
it was Rote 


who gained the most ground in game 
after game 

Rote s story should inspire every boy 
who tails to make his high school] team 
When Kyle went out for the Thomas 
letlerson High School eleven (San An 
he made as much of an impres 
butterfly 


tomo 


sion as a ramming a battle 
ship 

He practically had to beg for a uni 
form. But a vear later he 
District hoice In his 


ide the H-S 


was an All 


senior 


is named the outst 


Mustang mar 


vw stands 5-feet, Ll-inches 


ths 190 


pounds. His tavor 
Mar 


} 


actress 


Martin 


actor 1s (, 
Main; singer, Dean 
Eddie Howard's 

The greatest thrill of his football ca 
reer? The S.M.U.-Notre Dame game, of 
course. His ambition is to work in tele- 
vision 


iry ( ooper t 
and band 


SHORT SHOTS 


When Leon “Muscles” Campbell, the 
Baltimore Colts rookie halfback, was a 
soph at the U. of Arkansas, he disap- 
peared as it by magic one day while 
rinning off the field. Players and 
coaches found him unhurt, sitting on 
the bottom of a five-foot drain 

The head coach was equal to the oc- 
That's a great play, Leon,” he 
I'm afraid it’s a little too 
dangerous to use regularly.” 

One of the most unusual rules ever 
made up by an umpire was that com 
posed by the wonderful Biil Klem some 
years ago. [he batter was Jimmy. Rip 
ple of the Giants. Klem called a strike, 
then another. Ripple didn't stir 

Don't turn around and look at me!’ 
bellowed Bill 

‘I'm not looking back, Mr 
replied Ripple 

“Maybe not, 
you wiggle your ears!” 

Few catchers bother heckling the 
batters up at the plate. Birdie Tebbetts 
is one exception Yogi Berra is another, 
and Aaron Robinson a third. One day 
a rookie tired by the success of 
Tebbetts and Berra, thought hed try it 
on Ted Williams 

As Ted stepped into the box, the 


casion 


said “but 


Klem,” 


roared Bill, “but I saw 


catcher 


catcher chirped, “I've got a new moron 
led.” The count reached 
thre while Williams listened 
attentively fust as the climax 
the pitcher delivered and Wil 
into the 


story tor you 
and-two 
wus 
reac hed ( 
liams slammed a home 
ble AC hers 

Happily he crossed the plate 
and asked, “And then what happenec 

Talk all want about Lemon, 
Rasch Blackwell Spahn. But 
they re not in the same pitching league 
Herb Herb 
chucks softballs for the Clearwater ( Fla.) 


Bombers, and he has a collection of ree 


paused 

>” 
you 
and 
l Juidles 


with 30-vear-old 


ger than George Mikan’s arm 
vears softball world series, 

Herb fanned 55 men ina 
igainst 


2l-inning aftais 


toric contest 
minutes be 

1-0 
Dudley came 
Ke t 12 more batters 
cedes The following 
went 1S more innings and 


fanned 22 men. In other words, he 
struck 
ing 46 
seven ful! games 

Over a four-year span, Dudley has 
hurled 83 shut-outs and 35 no 


-Hernman L. Mastin, Sports Editor 


ut 89 batters in two days, pitch 


ngs, an equivalent of almost 


itters 





eB & 
Laaghs= 


Whoo! Whool 


What size shoe are you wear- 


a 


E 


Scoop: “ 
ing?” 
Butch: 
Scoop: 
them?” 
Butch: 
Scoop: 


“Twelve, I think.’ 
“Did you get a whistle with 


“No. Why?” 
“Wow! Such big boats and 
no whistle!” 


Superman 


The circus strong man rode out on 
horseback to challenge a farmer whose 
great strength had gained him a repu- 
tation. The circus man tied his horse 
in the farmyard and approached the 
farmer. 

“Hey,” he called, “I've heard a lot 
about you, and I thought I'd see which 
is the better man.” 

Without answering, the tarmer seized 
the intruder, hurled him bodily over 
the fence into the road and returned 
to his work 

When the recovered his 
breath the farmer growled, “Got any- 
thing else to say to me? 

“No,” the circus man panted, “per- 
haps you'll be good enough to throw 
me my horse.” 


loser had 
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Sell your classmates 
America's Most Beav- 
and complete Line of Modern 


GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


caro «sensational commission 
Free Memory Beek with each order 
Write today for free sample kit 


PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 £. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


SENIORS 


tiful 


Bell your @chool Classmates the best line 

of GRADUATION NAME CARDS In the 

country. Lowest prices ever offered. We pay 

momissions. Monthly Bulletins 

Your « EE Agencies gotng like wild 

Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTIES, Geox 
im 30, Pa 


Light Meat 
Diner: “Waiter, please close the win- 
dow.” 
Waiter; “Is there a draft, sir?” 
Diner: “No, but it’s the third time 
my steak has blown off the plate!” 


Turnabout 


One of the Princeton neighbors of 
Prof. Albert Einstein became concerned 
because her young daughter made it a 
practice to go to visit the famed sci- 
entist every afternoon. The mother 
apologized to Einstein for her daugh- 
ter’s constant interruptions of his sci- 
entific endeavors. 

“Oh, not at all,” Einstein assured her. 
“I enjoy her visits and we get along 
very well.” 

“But what can you and a 
8-vear-old girl have in common?” 

“A great deal,” Einstein explained. 
“I love the jelly beans she brings me— 
and she loves the way I do her arithme- 
tic lessons.” 


Other Cheek 


Bob: “I think you have on too much 

rouge.” 
Betty 

healthy.” 
Bob: “Then your left 


healthier than your right.” 


“That's not rouge. I'm just 


Unfinished Symphony 


The school orchestra was rehearsing 
a composition by the director to be 
played at the fall concert. After goitig 
over the composition six times the di- 
rector seemed satisfied 

“Thank you,” he said to the weary 
musicians, “at last you have given me 
a true interpretation of my work.” 

“Gee!” whispered the boy with the 
trombone, “that’s queer. I've got two 
pages to play yet.” 


Curfew 

He: “Please _ 

She: “No!” 

He: “Aw, please—” 

She: “No!” 

He: “Even if I tell you I love you 
more than anybody in the world?” 

She: “Positively no!” 

He: “Aw, but Mother, all the other 
freshmen out ten.” 


stay after 


The Test 


Diner: “I beg your pardon, but why 


| do all these girls stare at me?” 


Waitress: “I'm not supposed to tell 
you, sir, but we got some of our food 
from the School of Cookery and Home 
Economics, next door, and if you get 
sick after that omelet you've just eaten, 
those girls have all failed in their ex 
amination.” 


little | 


cheek is 











Want to prove that you can correct mistakes 
written in any languege? P.D.Q.—and draw- 
ings, too? 


Save time when you'll need it by taking time 
now to go to your stationer’s for Weldon 
Roberts Erasers. 


WELDON ROBERTS RUBBER CO., Newark 7, N. J. 


Weldon Rot< nb 


Enanann 





“Don't engage in ANY 
sport without the pro- 
tection of a supporter!” 
That's a rule the big- 
time athletes follow. 
There's BIKE support 
for every sport, and you 
can get BIKE protection 
at athletic goods stores 
everywhere. Play safe! 
Wear BIKE! 


THE BIKE WEB COMPANY 


Chicago 16, Ulinois 


More athletes have worn BIKE 
than any other brand 





"Heads up champ 


lets get & SNAP! muners ate sept 


Whether they happen in town or country, on the gridiron, at school 
or at home, pictures keep the bigness of those moments ready to enjoy 
all over again. Snaps are great to have——fun to be in—and easy 
to take. Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N.Y. 


aPry 
Kodak Film gets the picture. | =< 


Its the film in the familiar yellow box. 





TOOLS. for 


TEACHERS 


HANDY MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES IN SCHOLASTIC MAGAZINES 


Puerto Rico 
Nov. 7, 1950, in Junior Scholastic 
PAMPHLETS: Progress of Puerto 
Rico, U. S. A., 1949, free, Government 
Development Bank for Puerto Rico, 
San Juan, Puerto Rico, Puerto Rico, by 
B. F. Crowson, Jr., 1949, 12¢, Institute 
of Global Research, Bond Building, 
Washington, D. C. Puerto Rico, 1950, 
Newsweek Club & Educational 
New York 


tree, 
Bureau, 152 West 42nd St. 
18, N. Y. 

ARTICLES: “Puerto Rico” (theme 
article, Junior Scholastic, Oct. 6, 1948). 
“Puerto Rico,” Atlantic Monthly, July, 
1950. “Puerto Rico Reaches for In- 
dustry,” Business Week, May 13, 1950. 

BOOKS: Puerto Rico, Caribbean 
Crossroads, by Lewis C. Richardson, 
$3.50 (U. S. Camera Publishing Corp., 
1947). Puerto Rico, Writers’ Program 
(American Guide Series), $2.75 (Uni- 
versity Society, Inc., 1941) 

FILMS: Democracy at Work in Rural 
Puerto Rico, 22 minutes, sale, Castle 
Films Div., United World Films, Inc., 
Russ Bldg., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
Outlines history and culture; discusses 
agricultural resources and shows how 
guidance has helped im- 
prove the land. Puerto Rico United 
States Caribbean Island, 21 minutes, 
apply, Office of Puerto Rico, 1026 17th 
Street, N.W.., Washington é& Dp. G& 
Outlines history > depicts SOC ial, eco- 
nomic and political life 


democratic 


Supplementary Reading 
on *‘ Adventures into 
America’s Past”’ 
Oct. 25, Nov. 1, Nov. 8, 
Nov. 15, 1950, in World Week 
BOOKS: Oliver Wiswell, by Kenneth 
Roberts, $3.50 (Doubleday, 1940). 
Tree of Liberty, by Elizabeth Page, 
$3.00 (Rinehart, 1939). No Other 
White Man, by Julia Davis, $2.50 (Dut- 
ton, 1937). Westward the Course, by 
Hildegarde Hawthorne, $2.50 (Long- 
mans, 1946). Rifles for Washington, by 
Elsie Singmaster, $2.25 (Houghton, 
1938). Enduring Federalist, edited by 
Charles A. Beard, $4.00 (Doubleday, 
1948). 


FILMS: Servant of the People, 21 
minutes, apply, Teaching Film Custo- 
dians, Inc., 25 West 43rd St.. New 
York 18, N. Y. Story of the making of 
the American Constitution; takes in 
Articles of Confederation, Bill of Rights, 
20 minutes, color, apply, Teaching Film 
Custodians. Give Me Liberty, 21 min- 
utes, color, apply, Teaching Film Cus 
todians. Background of Patrick Henry's 
famous speech, Our Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, 20 minutes, sale or available 
on loan from your state university film 
library or local film rental library, Post 
Pictures Corp., 115 W. 45th St., New 
York 19, N. Y. Our Louisiana Purchase, 
20 minutes, rent, Post Pictures Corp. 


3-T 


Kentucky Pioneers, 11 minutes, sale or 
rent, Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, 
Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, 
Ill. Pioneer life and the westward move- 
ment in the 1780's. 

FILMSTRIPS: Our American Heri- 
tage, set of 6 filmstrips, Popular Sci- 
ence Publishing Co., Audio-Visual Div., 
353 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Produced by the Reader's Digest at the 
request of NEA. Includes: The Birth 
of Our Freedom, 47 frames, shows roots 
of American freedom in English his- 
tory: how colonists translated heritage 
into practice in the New World. Free- 
dom’s Foundation, 51 frames, critical 
days before and during the formation 
and acceptance of the American Con- 
stitution. American Revolution, 64 
frames, Society for Visual Education, 
Inc., 100 E. Ohio St., Chicago 11, Il. 


U.S. Senate Crime 


Investigations 
Nov. 1, 1950, in Senior Scholastic 
ARTICLES: “Crime’s Grip on Poli- 
tics,” U. S. News, May 12, 1950. “Story 
of U. §, Crime Rings,” U. S$. News, May 
26, 1950. “Tennessee Crusader Tackles 
Crime; Senator Kefauver,” J. Walz, 
New York Times Magazine, July 30, 
1950. “Criminal at Large,” J. B, Mar- 
tin, Saturday Evening Post, May 27, 
1950. “Terror in Our Cities,” H. Whit- 
man, Collier's, Nov. 19, 1949, Dee. 17, 
1949, Jan. 21, 1950, Feb. 25, 1950, 
April 29, 1950, May 20, 1950, June 24, 
1950. “Senate Soliloquy: Investigating 
Gambling,” Newsweek, May 8, 1950. 
“Fat Boys; Senate Investigation,” Time, 
May 8, 1950. “Gambling in the U. S.,” 
E. Havemann, Life, June 19, 1950. 





W* are frequently surprised at the 


number of letters that come to 
“our corner” from the parents of our 
readers. We like getting letters from 
parents. They not only indicate that 
the boys and girls who subscribe to 
our magazines take them home, but 
that the parents read them. 

Some parents tell us that the Scho- 
lastic is the “only educational” maga- 
zine that comes into their homes. Many 
parents tell us that through our maga- 
zines they really learn to understand 
what's going on in the world. They 
like having the news explained. Others 


tell us that they read the magazines to 
discover what their children are dis- 
cussing in school. 

The other day I had a letter from a 
man who told me he had two children 
attending a certain school where they 
used one of the Scholastic magazines. 
But, said he, there were not enough 
copies available; in fact, so far as he 
could discover, there were five stu- 
dents for every magazine. Consequently 
his two children did not have time to 
read what they wanted to read and he 
asked if copies of the magazine might 
be mailed to his children at home every 
week. Could be please enter a sub- 
scription? Of course, we obliged him 
—cheerfully! 

A one-in-five ratio of magazines to 
pupils is certainly not very satisfac- 
tory for effective teaching. But last 
year we learned of a case a lot worse 
than that, In one school, 45 copies of 
Junior Scholastic were being hos by 14 
teachers in 26 classes. Assuming that 
there are 25 pupils to a class, there 
would be 45 magazines for 650 pupils, 


or about one Scholastic for each 14 stu- 
dents. Fortunately for us and our other 
readers, this seldom happens. Certainly 
we could never publish our periodicals 
if the number of copies we were paid 
for was in such small ra*‘o to the num- 
ber of pupils in the classes for which 
our magazines are especially published. 

We've never made a scientific study 
of the subject, but we have a stack of 
evidence indicating that practically all 
parents are delighted to furnish the 
subscription money for a Scholastic 
magazine. Of course, there is the one 
per cent (or maybe two) who object, 
and demand that tax-supported schools 
furnish all materials of instruction. 

Too often, I fear, a vocal and com- 
plaining minority keeps the great ma- 
jority from doing the things they would 
like to do for the education of their 
own and their neighbors’ children. 


President and Publisher 


AE NR WEIS FE TEN, 





Off the Press 


The Power in the People, by Felix 
Morley. Van Nostrand, N. Y. 293 
pp., $3.50. 

“For the murder of free enterprise 
two antecedent preparations are neces- 
sary. The State must be exalted at the 
expense of the individual and there 
must be an increase in religious indif- 
ference.” Dr. Morley believes that these 
preparations have been advanced by 
the social legislation of the New Deal 
and by the materialism which has fos- 
tered totalitarianism in many parts of 
the world. In penetrating studies of the 
preamble to the Constitution, contra- 
dictory views of the state by past po- 
litical philosophers, the origins of the 
American republic, and the growth of 
free enterprise, he has drawn heavily 
on wide readings in history and gov- 
ernment, many of which are described 
in a bibliography. 

The author, brother of Christopher 
Morley and formerly editor of the 
Washington Post, flavors intensive 
scholarship with pungent prose. He 
has explored areas ranging from the 
decline of Rome to DeToqueville’s 
commentary on America. His point of 
view is that of a nineteenth-century 
English liberal. His challenging essays 
are unified by a faith in the individual 
as opposed to growing state power. 


Civil Liberties of Teachers and Stu- 
dents, by the American Civil Lib- 
erties Union, 170 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
10, N. Y. 12 pp. (pamphlet), 10c. 
The Committee on Academic Free- 

dom of the ACLU has been active for 

more than two decades in champion- 
ing the civil liberties of teachers and 
students. Recent trends in legislative 
action and educational policies have 
the Committee to restate its 
views. The statement includes a clear 
definition of academic freedom, the 
relation of the community to the edu- 
cational enterprise, and discussions of 
the problems involved among admin- 
istrators, teachers, and _ students 

Thoughtful teachers and educators 

will find this report useful in measur- 

ing current practices alongside a broad 
statement of civil liberties principles. 


caused 


The American Historical Novel, by 
Ernest E. Leisy. University of Okla- 
homa Press, Norman, Oklahoma. 
280 pp., $3.75. 

If you are already a confirmed read- 
er of historical fiction, this volume will 
make you wish you could give 24 
hours a day to the book described. If 
you have previously disdained histori- 
cal novels, you may be tempted to 


sample a few after reading Professor 
Leisy’s compact critical study. 

There are chapters on “Colonial 
America,” “The: American Revolution,” 
“The Westward Movement,” “The 
Civil War and Reconstruction,” and 
“National Expansion.” Within each 
chapter a chronological approach is 
followed which covers the earliest writ- 
ten fiction on the period and the most 
recent. An appendix lists additional 
historical fiction, briefly annotated. 

Dr. Leisy is no back-slapper, and his 
judgments of Washington Irving, 
Fenimore Cooper, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Willa Cather, O. E. Rélvaag, 
Kenneth Roberts, and a host of other 
writers, will stimulate a more critical 
approach to-these writers. 


Albert Einstein, by Elma E. Levinger. 
Julian Messner, N. Y. 174 pp., $275. 
Although readers of this life of Ein- 

stein will not find a simple explana- 

tion of relativity or the uncompleted 

“field theory,” they will make a lasting 

acquaintance with Einstein, the man. 

The details of his life from early years 

in Germany, growth as a theoretical 

physicist in Switzerland, continued re- 
search in Germany, world travels, visits 
to the United States, and eventual es- 
tablishment of permanent residence in 

Princeton are sharpened by keen anec- 

dotes and attention to basic facts. 

Intended for young people of high 
school age, it can be enjoyed by adults 
who are only vaguely familiar with the 
man who has been called the “reviser 
of the universe.” Although only one 
formula appears in the book-—the sim- 
ple equation which laid the base for 
the atomic bomb—even those with a 
scientific bent will be rewarded by this 
record of a scientist who has not lost 
sight of wider social and political is- 
sues. 

This is not a critieal biography. It 
will, however, stimulate readers to ex- 
plore further the contributions of a 
20th century Newton. 


United World Books, Open Sesame, 
Inc., 470 W. 24th St., N. Y. 11. 12 
booklets, about 15 pp. each. $1.50. 
These tiny booklets with colored 

paper covers, boxed, are intended for 
children of junior high school age 
overseas. The stories and poems in- 
clude Ali Baba, The Pied Piper, folk 
tales from various lands, and a final 
booklet of twelve pictures and poems 
for each month in the year. 

If you have any young friends in 
other lands, they will be delighted with 
this easy-todhandle, easy-to-read litera- 
ture. —Howarp L. Hurwrirz 


TEACHING AIDS 


(Continued from page 2-T) 


novels: (a) LeGrand Cannon, Look to 
the Mountain and James Fenimore 
Cooper, The Pioneers; (b) Mary John- 
ston, The Long Roll and Stephen Crane, 
The Red Badge of Courage; (c) Ken- 
neth Roberts, Oliver Wiswell and Eliza- 
beth Page, The Tree of Liberty. Which 
novel in each of these pairs seems to 
you the more authentic interpretation 
of history? Why? 


The Secret of Coon Castle (p. 19) 


Aim 

To show pupils that great hunters 
are essentially humane people who ob- 
serve a “code of the woods.” 


Motivation 
Can hunting always be justified on 
moral grounds? 


Topics for Discussion 

Account for the story-teller’s wor- 
shipful admiration of Old Nat. How 
does he win this seasoned hunter's rec- 
ognition? Contrast the attitude of the 
boy’s father and Cash Wyble toward 
the hunt for Reddy, the fox. Describe 
the boy’s own feelings about the chase. 
Is Nat a humane hunter? Explain. Are 
the boy and he essentially the same sort 
of person? Give reasons for your an- 
swer. Do you believe in the existence 
of a “fellowship of the forest”? Explain, 
Activities 

1. Read and report on one of the 
following references: (a) -_ Corbett, 
The Man-Eating Leopard of Rudra- 
prayag (condensed in Literary Caval- 
cade, February, 1949, p. 24); (b) Wal- 
ter Van Tilburg Clark, The Track of 
the Cat (condensed in Literary Caval- 
cade, October, 1949, p. 24); Robert 
P. Tristram Coffin, “Forgive My Guilt,” 
(Literary Cavalcade, October, 1950, p- 
12). What is the attitude toward hunt- 
ing revealed in each of these pieces? 

2. Ask several classmates to join you 
in a forum on the topic, “Does Hunting 
Have Value as Character-Training”? 


THIS WEEK'S QUIZ ANSWERS 


(See page 18) 

I. Germany: A. a-3; b-1; o-2; d-4. B. 
a-3; b-3; o-1; d-2; e-4; f-1. 

Il. What's the Good Word: a-1; b-1; 
c-4; d-3. 

III. Struggle on the New England Fron- 
tier: 1-F, 2-F, 3-F, 4-T. 

IV. Secret of Coon Castle: a-3, b-1, c-2, 
d-2. 

Words to the Wise—Front-Line Words: 
a-4, b-7, o-2, d-3, e-1, £-6, g-5. 





